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PREFACE 


This volume is Part 2 of a manual specifically designed for health 
trainers from all health disciplines underaoing the course leading 
to Diploma in Educatior (Health Professions) at Medical Training 
Centre, Nairobi, Kenya. Part One covered interaction analysis, 
microteaching and teaching methods. This part (part 2) covers 
the use of instructional media, teaching practice and a guide for 
teachers who are responsible for teaching these units. 


In the unit on instructional Media, there is dual emphasis. One 

is on the efficient use of the ‘hardware’ or technology. The 

other emphasis is on how to use the technology for effective 

teaching. The health trainers are expected to demonstrate competence 
in using at least one technique from each major skill area. Selection 
of one technique allows the trainer to develop an achievable level 

of competence in the time period, and to select techniques that are 
appropriate to their normal teaching situation. By requiring 
trainers to cover each major skill area, it encourages trainers to 
extend their familiarity with the broad range of instructional 

media now available without requiring competence in every specific 
technique. This unit requires plenty of time for trainers to get 
"hands - on’ experience of the various media. Evaluation formats are 
(checklists) included to measure performance. 


The unit on Teaching Practice is designed to bring the major 
teaching skills together once trainers have developed initial 
competence in microteaching skills; teaching methods; the use 

of instructional media; and the evaluation of student performance. 
The unit contains minimal material since the success of this unit 
lies in good planning and good supervision. Evaluation formats in 
this unit have been field tested over two years and modified 
appropriately. While I am not entirely satisfied with these formats, 
I feel that they are necessary and should continue to be used, 
evaluated and modified where necessary. 


Unit Six consists of the Teacher's Guide to the implementation of 
each unit. It has been included to summarise our experience over 
three years in running this programme, each time trying to eliminate 
the negative aspects and trying to consolidate the positive aspects 
of the experiences. Not only is it useful to clarify guidelines 
for ourselves, but it has been necessary to develop simple and. 


clear guidelines so that the programme can utilise varticipants and 


° “ e * 
graduates of the programme to maximum advantage We are incredibly 
amme, but our experience 


short of qualified trainers for this progr 

has shown us that with adequate cuidance, graduates can be extremely 
effective facilitators in the course Course participants too are 
encouraged, through the provision of adequate guidelines, to initiate 
their own learning and to provide feedback to their colleagues. 


Like Part One, this volume has many faults in it. The user of 
the manual is encouraged to alter, add to, adapt, and modify 
the material where necessary. 


a. Geiffiths Nairobi 1982. 
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OBJECTIVES 


At the end of this unit students are expected to be able to: 


> Use a range of projected and non-projected media 
effectively in the teaching-learning situation. 


:. Set up and use a simple storage and retrieval system 
for instructional resources. 


: Design and develop simple teaching aids. 


P Evaluate instructional materials in terms of 
relevance, design, characteristics, cost and effectiveness. 


: Introduce or extend the use of instructional media in 
health training programmes. 


Locate and select instructional media appropriate 
to the health training programme. 


ORGANISATION OF THE UNIT 


In this unit there is reading materials and exercises related to 


a variety of instructional media. Those considered are not exhaustive, 
but are a range of the resources available from simple to complex, 
from low to high technology. It is for the teacher to select the 
appropriate media to master, but it is suggested that the teacher 
selected at least one medium out of each of the groups of media. 


For each skill there are two aspects to master: the technical 


use of the relevant equipment, and also the effective use of the media 
‘as a part of teaching skills. The emphasis on the unit is ‘hands on' 
experience and the actual production of useful material. 


i. 
MEDIA IN MEDICAL TEACHING 


THE USE OF AUDIOVISUAL 
THE Uo) ee 


INTRODUCTION. 


comparatively little use was made of the increasing 

1 teaching. *2he situation today, 

f teachers combined with. a heavy 

rements for health care. 
that audiovisual media, 

’ burden and at the 


Until recently 
of audiovisual media for medica 
is one of universal shortage oO 
doctors to meet community requi 
therefore, to consider the part 

can play in relieving the teachers 
peed and ‘effectiveness of student learning - 
d for innovation in teaching method, 


this is not synonymous with the use of extravagant and complicated equip 
as an end in themselves. 


and audiovisual media must not be considered 
It is necessary rather to consider the place of educational technology withi1 


eee of ee aT ae The Met of the teacher iste 
objectives of te course = Ls ” d oe ee saat ene 4 
method of teaching Whether or ese eee: ae a aie ee 
a a eo ete Tc e Will ues audiovisual media to assist 

. ese include the subject, the student le' 
local facilities available and particularly the teacher's own preference 
gee ehh S ty: The communications media, old and new, can help the teacher 
to illustrate and to improve the impact of his teaching. Yet is is one of 
the pe gedtes of. particularly the newer media that they have been often 
i simply to perpetuate poor teaching methods. The proper use of these 
Pepe under at eiee skill and. practice exactly as in any other techi 
pig aa ae pith ed and ijmibabione and its particular indication: 
Og eather oy oes If he is to use them properly, the teacher | 
| Shae pera aoe factors; he must be able to decide whether or 
oS eaaaai ie Kear glee ina particular situation 
2 nea u no e used. There is all too oft 
ia audiovisual materials simply because they are ware 
Bee sae ct mbes Pee nd Practice and is partly responsible for thi 
eae hoagie: media today which brings them into undeservi- 


range 
however, 
demand for more 
It is necessary, 
properly applied, 
same time improving the s 


Although there is an urgent nee 
ment , 


This i is j ; 
a _ leer is intended to provide a brief review of the role which 
es pica: play in the teaching of medicine. A carefully 
1aes u iti . ‘ 
Ming further the FReae: seful additional reading material for 


SI , 
SIMPLE VISUAL AIDS NOT REQUIRING PROJECTION. 


No articl i : 
blackboard (or hai Ee aids can afford to omit reference to the 
By this ia cp oard aie ke is often called today in view of its man 
: € most widely used of all visual media and has : 


1 
Dowling, M.A.C. 


considerable impact on the learner. In the field of medical pedagogy, 

it is normally assumed that a teacher is also an expert in his vocation, 
and therefore knows how to use the blackboard. In fact there is a good deal 
of technique which can be learned to ensure that this visual aid is 
properly used. There is an excellent short description of blackboard 
ieee in “Teaching and Learning in Medical Schools" (Miller, 1962; 

| ‘ ,_ 


Other visual aids which come into this category include models and 
‘Gharts which in general are used more in auxiliary training than in medical 
~schools. Both can, however, serve a useful purpose if they are used with 
imagination. Charts in practice are best prepared locally as they can then 
reflect the method and train of thought of the individual teacher. Models 
present more difficulty and are frequently very expensive, especially the 
“more complex ones which allow students to practise techniques before 
applying them to living patients. 


In many medical faculties, much use is made of wall board displays 
for teaching and revision. An appropriate subject is selected and a 
display sequence prepared with text, tables, graphs, photographs, pathological 

materials, etc. The display is then set up ina place where students can 
study it at their leisure following the sequence at their own rate and 

making notes as required. This is a useful teaching method as long as it 
“organises material clearly and concisely (which the text book often does 
mot do) and contains the most recent information available. An important 
‘proviso, however, is that displays of this type should be frequently 
changed. There is little more discouraging than a dusty old series of 
exhibits which have outlived their usefulness. 


SIMPLE VISUAL AIDS REQUIRING PROJECTION. 


A technique which is being increasingly used in medical schools and 
which rivals the blackboard in its usefulness is overhead projection. 
This essentially simple device has in fact certain direct advantages over 
the blackboard. The teacher is able to face his class while using the 
projector which, unlike the rest of the front projection techniques, can 
be used in normal daylight. In this way he is able to maintain direct 
“contact with his students, a process difficult to achieve when he is 
writing on the blackboard or when the room is darkened. In addition te. 
normal writing on transparent acetate during the class, simple or compli- 
cated transparencies can be prepared in advance and can be kept for future 
teaching sessions. Any teacher who has carefully prepared a detailed 
drawing on the blackboard has experienced the frustration and sense of 
wasted effort when his handiwork is effaced. Transparent models can also 
be used to demonstrate difficult or complex movement by means of the overhead 
projector. Ideally, the teacher should also have simple equipment and 
materials for preparation of his own transparencies. The use of heat 
sensitive copiers (e.g. the single process 3M Secretary or the dual spectrum 


process, the dry copier) will greatly simplify his task and additional 


colour can be added afterwards to give emphasis as required. There are many 


jectors on the market and as long 
" effect is countered by screen 
ed even in broadest daylight. 


excellent and relatively inexpenee pro 
as a good screen is used and the "keystone 


tilt, a vivid picture can easily be obtain 


i immed 
All other methods of projection from the front require dimm 


i i rder to git 
lights The epidiascope normally requires oop ct: ps anes 
a i neral a relatively snor 
a sharp picture. It has in ge aR ti) OF 
however, be very useru 
less used than formerly. It can, : Baa: 
projection of illustrations from books or plates, or for making cha 


Filmstrips have certain definite advantages over Sepetee slides. 
i ded (e.g. more than 20), filmstrips are 

As long as enough copies are “nee aR Se 
considerably cheaper than slides. A strip, for example, ete 
in colour will cost as little as $1.50 to prepare as compare fe) call 
minimum of $4. for the same number of separate slides. As long as nn : 
is important, the filmstrip has the great advantage that “oe ie ae 
always in the correct order and the right way up. hess is no possl Y 
of error once the strip is properly inserted in the projector. vs a very 
large number of slide series are to be stored as, for example, ina 
programmed courses library where audiotape is linked with visuals, the 
filmstrip takes up far less space than the slide series. In medical 
instruction, however, it is not common that a full series of frames is 
required on every occasion. More frequently, the teacher prefers to ae =| 
selection beforehand and to adjust the order of showing in order to fit hi. 
own theme. In such an event, a set of slides has a considerable advantage: 
over the filmstrip. It should also be noted that filmstrip projectors must 
match the frame arrangement on the strip. Different producers of filmstri-: 
make use of either half or full frame and the sequence runs either vertical 
or horizontally. The equipment should be compatible with the teaching mate 
to improve efficiency and control by the teacher, remote control and 
focussing should be at his disposal. 


The most commonly used projectable teaching materials used in 
medical education is undoubtedly the projection slide, usually in 35mm form 
(2 x 2islides) si /As with all visuals, the slide must make an immediate 
impact on the viewer as it is usually on the screen for a brief period only 
A common practice is to make slides directly from tables or charts in 
published articles. The situation of a reader is quite different from tha 
of a viewer. The former has plenty of time to study and understand even a 
complex diagram in an article. However, the same does not apply when it i 
flashed upon the screen, and it is frequently incomprehensible due to small 
lettering, or too many details. If; therefore, it represents a table or a 
chart, it must be reduced to its simplest form so that it is immediately 
understandable. If there are too many materials and therefore they cannot 
be condensed into the form of a visual, it is probably better to distribut 


them as a handout. As long as these points are borne in mind, a slide can 
be a valuable adjunct to a talk. 


Many faculties have departments of medical photography or illustrat 
which can make professional slides for the teaching staff. 


. However, many 
teachers like to make their own and for this purpose 


the Kodak Ektagraphic 


ss arebiggd eosting about $100.— represents a simple and effective means 
ing colour Slides from articles, books, charts, etc. The quality of 

Reproduction is excellent and the cost of each individual slide eens 

into ‘aecount film and flash) is in the neighbourhood of $0.15 to $0.20 

aa Single, immediate slides are required, the Polaroid MP3 industrial 

View Camera with Type 146/L high contrast film can be used. This makes good 

Brack and white slides ready for projection in less than a minute Such 

slides come in the format aye 4" So’ - if it Le -Imtended’ to eit them 


down to standard 35mm slides - all 
se owance for bord ‘ 
photography. orders must be made in 


There are many excellent slide projectors on the market such as the 
Kodak Carousel S, which is widely used and which is equipped with remote 
control as well as with adaptor for preparing synchronized tape/slide 
me ogrammes. It should be remembered that it is possible to use slides or 
eiimstrip in association with audiotape to simulate a problem or to 
initiate a discussion. The visual impact produces better student involvement 
fean a spoken or written problem. As compared with a film, the audiotape/ 
slide problem is remarkably cheap and can cost as little as $3.- for a 20 
frame sequence. 


‘FILM PROJECTION. 


Films in 16 mm format have been for a long time a standard part of 
the work programme in many faculties. The film with its synchronized sound 
and movement can bring a student into close contact with a real-life situation. 
That this teaching aid has not been used more often has been due to several 
factors. A 16 mm film is costly to produce; copies especially in colour : 
are expensive and are easily damaged in transit and handling. The majority 
of films have been prepared without a clear teaching objective and without 
‘the advice and guidance of an experienced teacher. As a result, they are 
over-long and contain many irrelevancies. Often films are shown during a 
course not so much for their teaching value as to make a break in the 
programme. Well-made teaching films on medical subjects are scarce and it 
is imperative that the teacher views each film before showing it to his 
students. When only a portion of the film is relevant, only this section 
‘should be shown - it is not necessary for students to endure the whole of 
a 25 minute film for the same of 5 minutes of relevant matter. The threading 
of film and handing of projection equipment without skilled technicians leads 
to frequent breakdowns and film damage which cause frustration to teacher 
and student alike. To these difficulties must be added the absence of good 
catalogues to enable a teacher to assess the suitability of a film for his 
own particular requirements, and also the virtual impossibility of obtaining 
copies of films for preview in developing countries. As purchase on spec. 
is a risky and expensive business, it is easy to see why films have not 
played as important a role in medical teaching as their potential deserves. 


In an attempt to solve this problem, the idea of the "single concept" 
film was developed. This, a producer's nightmare, 1S a short film with a 
single clear teaching objective without padding or irrelevancies The new 


s lent itself particularly well to this single concept 
is relatively cheap and easy to produce. However, the 
disadvantage that it has only a relatively short 

be adapted to showing from a projection 
Much of this disadvantage has 
These are continuous 


super-8 mm film ha 
development as it 
8 mm film has the 
throw and cannot, up to now, 
room at the back of a large classroom. 
been offset by the introduction of "loop films". 
loops of super-8 film in cassettes adapted to rear projection viewing 
screens similar to television receivers. Until recently there was little 
point in health teaching institutes buying a loop film projector such as 
the Technicolor 610 as there was insufficient teaching material available 
in cassette to justify its purchase. However, there has recently been 

an increasing number of loop film series accompanied by teaching texts. 
These make excellent learning material especially adapted to individual 


and small group instruction and to revision. Such series include 


"Nursing Skills and Techniques" (a set of 126 loops together with a 
teaching manual developed by Delta College, Michigan) and a large series 
of well over 200 loops on clinical examination and clinical syndromes 
prepared by Gaigy with accompanying texts and manuals. These are all 
silent loops requiring no threading and can be adapted to many different 


forms of teaching approach. 


In addition to the silent loops, super-8 mm film sound loops have 
also been introduced. These have the same potential disadvantages as 
the 16 mm sound film unless they are carefully prepared with clear teaching 
objectives. These sound loops are increasingly used as part of multi- 
media teaching programmes where they play the role of synthesis of material 
which has been previously learned by the use of slides, audiotape or text. 


PROGRAMMED COURSES. 


; A field in which audiovisual aids may be a major factor in helping 
to offset teaching staff shortage in developing countries is in the use . 
of programmed courses. These courses consist of texts or audiotaple 
combined with a variety of illustrations fe.g.. filmstrip, Slides! . 1d6p -ilnm 
oe They are being used increasingly for individual and small oroup al. 
ie eee ae the principles of programmed learning. rhe student 
Ail seman a ue a rate on a logically developed, sequential 

imed at helping him to attain a specific objective or set of objectiv 


made ee itself in text or teaching machine format has 
in Part bo ie om e auace on medical teaching. This is due at least 
Dibgvidhis VLE WER dhe bite ee reparation Of et a 
aes eh oe as. Ape highly specific objectives, is appropriate only 
in student level and : es Difficulties in translation, differences 
the use of the LTS ek erage and expense have together restricted 
programmes as compar A Sail Programmes on the market. Evaluation of 
Stogtanma ake ee ae ta conventional methods of teaching shows that the 
with the lower half of ee bare ae in many cases (particularly 
method. Comparisons b € class) can give better results than the conventic 
etween programmes in text format and in association 


with teaching machines have revealed little or no difference between 
the oe learning procedures. As teaching machines are expensive and 
petuire frequent maintenance, there is at present therefore little 
eestification for their use when a good text is available. Information 
on existing programmed learning courses in the medical field can be 
obtained from the Clearing-house on Self-instructional Materials for Health 
Care Facilities, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 14627; 
the School of Education, The University, Birmingham B15 2TT; or 
i? programmes in the French language) Centre de Documentation sur 
4 gee Programmé, Institut Pédagogique National, 29 rue d'Uln, 
Bris V. 


For undergraduate medical education, many faculties have begun 
the production of programmed courses using combined audiotape and slides 
or audiotape and text. For example, the medical faculty at Rotterdam 
has recently developed a programmed course on general pathology for second 
and third year students. This involved the preparation of some 70 twenty- 
minute sessions on audiotape, each illustrated with drawings, microphoto- 
graphs and colour slides. The student works through the series at a 

time and pace to suit his own needs. The course was so devised as to 
incorporate student participation and self-testing. Once prepared, it 
was tried out on student groups and modified accordingly, and has since 
enabled large numbers of students to learn the fundamentals of the subject. 
At the same time, the teaching staff has been freed to devote themselves to 
more individualised tuition of students. They were able to promote 
discussion groups and seminars for which no time was available when the 
traditional methods of instruction were used. There are many examples of 
- such courses - for instance, McMaster University in Canada lists almost 
300 in their 1970 catalogue. The quality, however, is very variable 
ranging from a taped lecture to a properly validated sequential programme. 
In this context, it is worth drawing attention to the work of Dr. R. McG. 
Harden and his team in the University of Glasgow, who view the tape/ 
slide programme as a medium in its own right. It must be developed by a 
medical editor in sequential steps with frequent student participation 
and testing just like any unit of programmed learning. 


The way in which these tape/slide programmes is presented to 
individual students varies from simple to very sphisticated. For example, 
materials can be presented in written text, associated with projection 
slides seen in a hand-viewer. In more sophsticated form, the text can 
be replaced by audiotape and the slides shown automatically synchronised 
with the sound track. An electronic student response box can even form 
part of the programme unit to ensure better student participation at the 
same time maintaining a record of his progress. The degree of sophstication 
of the process, however, will depend on the availability locally of 
equipment and maintenance facilities. Students work in study carrels 
which need only be booths of simple construction containing equipment for 
play-back and for projection. These booths can be set close to one another 
as students make use of earphones when listening to the audiotape. 


It is likely that recent developments in television in which 
the audiovisual medium is presented in the form of cassette or record will 
also play an important part in continuing education. Examples are EVR 


rgraduate teaching, is 
The player can preselect any 
y-minute cassette. 


which may well increase its value for unde 


its capacity for storage of information. ait 
one of 180 000 different frames contained in a thir 8 ore 
As each frame, which can be ‘held for as long as require en ‘ 
television screen, Can contain up to 100 words, the possibility o 


storage and reproduction of teaching material is immense. 


There has unfortunately been all too little evaluation of, the many 
programmed courses in use for undergraduate and continuing education. An 
nt of such materials, against strict criteria and 


appropriate assessme 
may point the way towards improvement in 


with different student groups, 
programme quality in the future. 


DESIGN OF LEARNING SPACES. 


The increasing use of audiovisual media has of necessity been 
reflected in the design of new classrooms and lecture halls. Included in 
the design is a projection room where all audiovisuals required can be 
set up in advance by a technician, while the teacher operates a remote 
control system from his desk. There are also advantages to the use of 
rear projection, as the brighter picture on the screen can be clearly 
seen by the student group without need for black-out. Even in old 
classrooms, careful attention to lighting, to the position of student 
seating, and to the type.and quality of screen can greatly improve the 
quality of visuals. The design of study carrels for individual learning 
is well covered in Studdy Carrels (1964). The tendency today is to 
involve the library in the storage of audiovisuals, programmed courses, 
etc. as this is an organization well adapted to such storage, retrieval 
and issue. 


In many faculties, audiovisual media are being used for evaluation 
of student performance. The "feed-back classroom" is an extension of this 
concept. Each student in the room is provided with a response box for 
press-button selection of reply to multiple-choice questions. The teacher 
is able to see at a glance on a central panel what proportion of the 
group has understood the subject under discussion. He can decide whether 
or not he needs to repeat a section so that it is properly grasped. At 
the Sane time his attention is drawn to those members of the class who 
are. having real difficulty and may require individual tuition, A good 
description of the design and application of this type of continual 
evaluation of both teacher and student performance is given in "The 
Feed-back Classroom" (Media and Methods LIGI). 


TRAINING OF STAFF. 


Rey ctacr in already been made of the need for training of 

teacher trainin magi oy aang as part of the overall programme of 

ee i, a, wits if the application of all the audiovisual 

Saree ae ang is to be fully effective, a well trained 

10 ae a required ror the production of material and for the 
maintenance of equipment. Many faculties and institutes 


LQ 


developing countries are meeting this need by setting uy epartments 

£ medical pheatography or medical illustration. In certain tountries there 
e now established courses and recognized diplomas for aud_ovisgual 

echnicians, medical Photographers and medical and biological illustrators. 
is training is either carried Outeat a specialized schoois or through 

Pprenticeship. Several faculties with established departménts of medical 
jlustration, television, etc. are prepared to accept trainees. These 


job in properly organized 


It is once again stressed that auidiovisual media should not 
used indiscriminately but rather to meet specific, well-defined 
bjectives within the teaching programme. This underlines the need for 


se. Only in this way will the new communications media begin to realise 
eir immense potential in facilitating student learning. 
\ 
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SUMMARY OF INSTRUCTIONAL’ MEDIA 


Le EE ETT IS 


Visual | Projected (1) Microfiche 


Slides 

Filmstrip 

Television 
Oy? > 

| | Film 


_ Non | Photographs 

Projected Posters 

(2) Wallcharts 
Flipcharts 
Boards 
Chalkboards 
Models 


Written Handouts 


(3) 


Manuals 


Programmed material 


Audio . Tape recordings 
(4) 


Radio i 


| ; 
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Multiple Computer-assisted instruction 
Media video 
(5) 

Slide/tapes 

Film 

Television 
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Pee TGNING ANDADSING VISUAL MED AIA 
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DESIGNING ILLUSTRATIONS FOR TEACHING 
Seat cee ee 
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Much of that we teach in medical education is visual information. 
t learn to recognize and discriminate among a complex variety 


Students mus mia 
re visible. 


of clinical signs andentities, many of which a 


While teachers devote considerable effort to the ways in which 
they teach verbal information, they seldom devote the same Breeton to 
the design or composition of the illustrations they use. This is probably 
because they have few rules to go by. In learning a language we learn 
certain rules which ensure that the things we say are understood by our 
audience. For example, in the English language a sentence must contain 
certain categories of words such as verbs and nouns in’ order, For 2t to 


have any meaning. In comparison, the grammar of visual language is not 


yet widely understood. 


This chapter contains a summary of some of the ‘existing rules 
for communicating through pictures which have been derived from research. 
A classification of illustration type is suggested and answers to some of 
the most commonly asked questions are provided. Particular attention is 
paid to communication in cross-cultural contexts since teachers in the 
health professions are often required to provide information and training 
to groups whose educational, social and cultural backgrounds are quite __ 
different from their own. Nia 


CLASSIFICATION OF ILLUSTRATION TYPES. 


Illustrations may be classified in a number of ways depending 
upon our purposes. When considering illustrations for teaching, the most 
useful classification rests- upon how the picture is used to represent 
some information in order to make learning of that information easier. 
Some illustrations depict real objects and events by portraying them 
as realistically as possible, for example, aphotograph, while others 
portray them more schematically, for example, a.cartoon or diagram. It 
1s necessary to make decisions about the type of illustration best suited 
to the instructional task. 


The basic components of an illustration, like the basic 
Heelies of a sentence, can be identified. Those components are the 
oo which. can be altered in order to change the meaning and therefore 

information transmitted by the illustration. The elements are: 


colour 


movement 
size 


Al i 
teration of each of these elements affects the learning of the 


Cox, K. and Ewan, G. The 
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information presented by the illustration. 


. oe basis for srereitication, then, is the extent to which each of 
e ements matches the corresponding element in the object which the 
illustration is intended to represent. If all elements are faithfully 
reproduced then the illustration can be classified as realistic; as 
the number of elements which differ from the real elements iiseasses 
pnen the degree of reality of the illustration will decrease. 2 ae 
divergence from representation of the realistic can be called schematic. 


All illustrations, even the most realistic colour photography 
are to some extent man-made and as such have a subjective quality braall 
them. Even in the act of taking a photograph the photographer chooses 
a lens, filter, camera angle and framing. The viewer of any illustration 
2s always at least once removed from the object it represents. The problem 
is compounded, however, when the illustration is less realistic and more 
schematic. In schematic representations we rely more heavily on the 
graphic artist's interpretation and rendering of the subject, and then again 
on our own interpretation of that representation. 


An extreme example to clarify this point is the use of language. 
A written word is a visual representation of an object. It is, however, 
completely symbolic. The word 'dog', the reader must know the rules 
that govern the use of that symbol, that is, the alphabed, spelling, and 
the meaning of the word. Similarly, a learner faced with a diagrammatic 
picture must be aware of certain rules which govern the form it takes; for 
example, a black like usually demotes an edge'or boundary, and various 
other conventions, such as shading and angulation, denote distance or depth. 
Scientific disciplines have many such conventions for representation, for 
example, symbols used in chemistry or physics. 


The aim of illustrations used in teaching is to share meaning. 
Meaning can be shared only if the rules for interpretation of the 
illustration are shared;in other words the students as well as the 
teacher must understand the symbols used and know what they represent. 


The first question one might ask then is: 
How realistic or schematic should the illustration be? 


The three main functions of an illustration are: 


= 


1. To substitute for, or replace experience 
2. To dramatize or exaggerate experience 


3. To clarify or explain experience 


| Common sense and research results (Arnold and Dwyer, 1975) 
indicate that realistic illustrations are more appropriate for function 


one, schematic for function three. 


amount of realism or detail do not 


Firm guidelines for the exact : 
lizations can be made which provide 


yet exist, although a number of genera 
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a rational basis for choice and decision: 


le line drawings reduce the amount of information 
rocessed. Therefore, when the 


llustration is complex and 
case in lectures) 


1. ..2L 
which must be perceived and p 


verbal information accompanying the 1 
carries most of the message (usually the 
simple illustrations may reduce the information processing 


load on the central nervous system (Spitz and Borland, 1971). 


2. Simple illustrations are more effective than complex 
illustrations when viewing time is short as, for example, 
in a lecture (Fleming and Sheikhian, 1972). 


: 


3. Simple illustrations are more appropriate when the objectives 
of the instruction require understanding of the overall 
nature of the object rather than its detailed appearance 


4, Illustrations which contain greater detail are more effective 
when the rate of instruction is controlled by the learner 
(Dwyer, 1970). 


5. Illustrations which are schematic must use conventional 
symbols with which the learners are familiar. 


If simple schematic illustrations have a specific 
set of functions to perform, primarily that of clarifying or explaining 


visual information, the next questions is: 


Which elements in the illustration should be varied from reality and for 
what purpose? 


Taking each of the principal elements in turn, an examination of available 
evidence on their usefulness provides some guidelines to follow. 


ILLUSTRATION CONTENT. 


In general, extraneous detail should be eliminated in order to 


avoid distraction from the crucial aspects of the illustration. Elimination 


a ery detail can be achieved by selective framing when taking 
oe by cropping or masking an existing photograph. Sometimes 
grams’ and graphs taken from other sources have to be redrawn so that 


the aspects with which i ; 
outstanding. the instruction is particularly concerned will be 


A 1i 
BES 5 yt ke labelling devices increase learning if they are used 
illustrati tie pea to relevant and critical content within the 
vation (Fleming and Sheikhian, 1972). 


Other cues in the 
are dependent upon 
represented by the 


illustration which contribute to its meaning 
early learning and exper‘ence. Depth is usually 
use of perspective. When we realize that perspective 


= is : 
ha ‘wo Spain ue interpret such uses is by no means universal. People 
grown up in an environment which is devoid of the opportunity 
preting illustrations whose 
ieee on them. Such differences may also exist between groups within 
g uiture; for example, the chemists’ model of a molecule is a 


lear representation to them b 
ut may, to the layman, a 
andom collection of balls and Stink. CT ee 


ae important guideline is determining content and composition 
£ the illustration is never to take for granted the ability of the 
Rewer to understand what it is you have tried to say visually. Does the 
iewer share your conventions? Can the viewer ‘read’ your illustration? 
ge ten the only effective way to answer these questions is by trying the 
llustrations out with a viewer whose experience is similar to that of 
e students for whom the illustration is intended. 


OLOUR. 


Research (Rudnick et al, 1973) has shown that: 
The use of colour frequently does not contribute to learning. 


Colour may be. useful when it is used to emphasize learning 
ues. For example, if a film were to be produced to demonstrate a 
surgical technique, colour would be required to provide optimal definition 
£f anatomical structures such as arteries and veins. 


Colour can serve as a distractor from other important cues 
when used indiscriminately. 


Learners generally prefer colour. 


Viewer's emotions are affected by colour (Scanlon, 1970). For 
example, a film designed to modify attitudes to an emotive topic such as 
drug abuse may be more effective if presented in colour. A purely 
factual presentation such as a televised Physics lesson may be more 
effective in black and white, since there will be less competition between 
the sound track and the monochrome visual than there would be if a 
coloured visual were used. 


The case for using coloured illustrations is not as clearcut 
as it would seem. The potential benefits of a coloured illustration must 
be weighed against the potential of the coloured visual to distract the 
viewer from the central message of the illustration. 


MOVEMENT . 


in learning any manipulative skill students will benefit 
in reality or using a motion medium. Remember, 
by using special effects, 


Obviously, 
from a demonstration either 
you can exploit the capabilities of the medium 


}— 
~J 


instant replay to demonstrate components of 


motion or } 
as alow E such as the growth of a skin 


Concepts involving time lapse, 
solution of visible signs after treatment, are best 


ch allows continuous sequential presentation 

which simulates movement, rather than a static sequence of illustrations 
such as appear ona printed page. Filmstrip is particularly useful for 
this effect, which conveys the dynamics of change rather than movement 


itself (Wells et al, 1973). 


such 
the skill. 
lesion or the re 
presented by a medium whi 


SIZE 


Trained visual designers are aware that certain areas in an 
illustration will be fixated by the eye more frequently than other areas. 
Such areas are called the centre of interest and result from the arrange— 
ment of various elements of the picture. A bright object or a large 
object will attract most attention. Since the eye scans the illustration 
to identify these key elements, it is likely that a large illustration 
will require more time for scanning and will therefore be a more time- 
consuming task. Similarly, a small image may require more time for 
scanning and visual discrimination because of the closeness of its 


elements to each other. 


Another aspect of size is scale. Scale allows large amounts of 
-information to be compressed into a small space. Scale is learned. 
When using illustrations which are scaled either large or smaller than 
life size, it is very important for the teacher to teach students the 
measur ing system used or to make the scale explicit. For example, a 
film or slide which makes use of close-up or magnified image for the 
purpose of illustrating detail should include within the frame some 
background object or material whose size is known in order to provide 
a point of comparison. In the case of clinical photographs this may be 
Simply done by including a small measuring scale or, in a photograph 
of an operating field for example, by including an instrument or part 
of the surgeon's hand in the field of vision. 


Reonia a hel Soe the question which elements in the illustration 
those as ae f£ of Ss aie and for what purpose? We have looked at 
piece fe) illustration which may be altered in order to 
Betas eines een of the student and to facilitate learning. 
MStity ana aeeea characteristics allow the teacher to surpass 
imagination, comm | s eraeents | Se The teacher's 
Mice arc ie Sl ie ane sensitivity to the nature of visual expe- 
ee ge oiie as eure in the improvement of visual aspects of 
Reesive Focipeaaen = of the student? The learner is not merely a 
convert it into Berd ; € or she must interpret the material seen and 
aningful learning for later use, 


by 7. 2 
his brings us to the next important question: 


Are there inegiv i ea ney tO 
‘lvidual differences in th i 
Z Bi Pity te 
learn from illustrations? : 
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on! oh answer to this question is definitely 'yes'. Unfortunately 

; p ogress has been made in determining exactly which types of 
_illustrations are most effective for people with particular abilities 
= backgrounds. Variation among individuals and the host of 
educational factors which detetmine the effectiveness of illustrations 
make any definitive prescriptions impossible. A few examples of what 
is known in this field will illustrate the complexity of the situation. 


INTELLIGENCE 


General intellectual ability has been shown to be directly 
porrelated with the ability to learn from illustrations. Army trainees 
with low I.Q.s learned more from coloured instructional videotapes than 
high ability trainees. Conversely, the latter learned more from a 
black and white version (Kanner and Rosenstein, 1960). 


It has been suggested that more itelligent subjects, because 
of their superior ability for processing and interpreting stimuli, 
should be offered learning materials which have complex and rapidly 
changing pictures (Allen, 1975). Since medical students are usually 
of high intelligence this recommendation is relevant to the design of 
teaching materials in medical education. 


BACKGROUND EXPERIENCE 


Perception is also influenced by environment (Mangan, 2978) % 
Cree Indicans from Canada and Zulus from South Africa respond to linear 
illustrations differently from most Europeans, probably because they 
live in round dwellings and experience a spherical rather than a 
‘carpentered' environment. At a more conceptual level, even if a viewer 
has correctly interpreted the visual image, there is a reasonable chance 
that any symbolic meaning will be missed or misinterpreted by a viewer 
whose concepts derive from a different life experience from that of the 
teacher. A health educator from Guyana recounted her efforts to use a 
poster to alert villagers to the benefits of immunization. The poster 
showed two smiling children under an umbrella, symbol of protection. 
The villagers interpreted the message as an advertisement for umbrellas 


and the virtues of staying out of the rain: 


Mangan provided guidelines for the design of clearer, more 
effective images in cross-cultural or subcultural communication: 


1. Examine the objects, practices, symbols or concepts which 


are to be depicted. 
2. Examine the target population for whose use the educational 
materials are intended. 


enous forms of visual images, or 


3. Wherever possible select indig 
p of members of the target group. 


design new images with the hel 
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A. Construct sample visual materials. 


f the population to 


rest visual materials with a sample o 
BK aterials accurately. 


find out whether they interpret the m 


Adjust materials according to test results. 


7, Test refined materials. 


Teach the target population the meaning of images that continue 
to pose problems of visual interpretation. 


9. If this fails, reconsider the original strategy. 


CONCLUSION 


Illustrations are an important aid to learning because information 
stored in the brain in the form of images is believed to be more amenable 
to later retrieval than is information stored in verbal form. A 
number of factors should be borne in mind when designing and using 
illustrations for teaching: 


The nature of the learning task 


Illustrations are effective in those tasks which require 
recall of visual information. 


. In practice if students are required to recognize something, 
it must be illustrated for them unless the real example is available. 
Verbal explanation will suffice for comprehension of a concept but 
not for recognition of the concept. 


The function of the illustration 


i if visual materials are intended to enable students to recognize 
conditions, they must represent the real situation as closely as possible. 


If visual materials are aimed at i i : 

? : increasing the students’ 
ein they should be designed in order to simplify and clarify 
concept and need not resemble its real appearance, Accompanying 


verbal commentary should carr jovi 
| y the majority of the informati i 
should complement the verbal paeeaea: y ion.. Illustrations 


If vi : 
Gley will Sed materials are intended to affect attitudes and emotions, 
io @ mediun ach ee they portray real situations in colour 
se Such as television or film, which closely simulates reality 


Eat 
hey are intended to demonstrate a Skill or technique, they 


effective if - 
ortrayed i » 
placement. which ei p 4 via a motion medium, using a camera 


mulates the position.of the observer as Closely as 


possible Slow mot ; 
10N or ins eee aa . 
Sf component skille. ertion of still shots will aid comprehension 


ne 
eo 


Basic design principles 


q When information is presented via two channels, for example 

_ and MUgEEORys care should be taken to avoid interference pakunes 

a Information presented in one channel must be directly relevant 

- presented in the other. Visual presentations attract more attention 
than verbal. If the content of each is not identical or directly 


related, information losss will occ 
ur robably £ : 
(Mowbray, 1953). 1 & y from the verbal presentation 


Labelling should be minimal. Arrows within an illustration may 
be useful but less effective than the use of a pointer by the instructor. 
Illustrations in self-instructional programs will require internal 
arrows and labelling if there is a need to eliminate ambiguity. 


Colour should be used only to emphasize learning cues or to 
increase the similarity of illustrations to the objects or situations 
they represent. Colur may act as a distractor. 


Presentation method 


Complex illustrations should be displayed long enough to allow 
processing and interpretation of the information. Simplified illustrations 
with low information content can be processed effectively in shorter 
times and are therefore suitable for use in lectures. When pace of 
presentation is controlled by the learner this consideration becomes less 
critical. 

In some cases rough chalkboard drawings might convey more 
information than the meticulous work of a professional illustrator, 
provided the teacher has a clear idea of the function and limitations 


of the illustration. 


The target group 


Pictures are not a universal language. Conventions for representation 
physically and symbolically differ widely. Ability to interpret visual 
presentations which incorporate these conventions is learned and comes 
from influences in the environment, the social, educational and cultural 
background of the group. The teacher's task is to share ideas and 
knowledge; this can be achieved with the aid of illustrations only if 
the teacher has troubled to become familiar with the visual experience 
and skills and the symbol system of the group. Field testing of visual 


materials, however modest, is mandatory. 


in teaching need not have artistic merit, 
but they must have instructional value. There must be no doubt that they 
convey the desired message in a manner which can be readily received 


and accurately interpreted. If a teacher is unable to justify on 
these grounds the choice of a particular illustration for a particular 


group and a particular learning task, then he or she is in danger of 


using it inappropriately. 


Illustrations, for use 
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PROJECTED VISUAL WEDIA:; SLIDES AND FILMSTRIPS 


WHAT WAS THE SLIDE ABOUT? 
R, BANDARANYAKE+ 


How often have you 
probably unaware that you were ceating the 

€ problem for a section of the audience unfortunately occupying the 

ar seats of the auditorium? How often have you heard a speaker say, 

ou probably can’t see this from where you are seated, so I will 

ad it out to you'? One of the surest ways of losing the attention of 
audience during a presentation is by projecting material which is 
legible for even a section of the audience. 


. The majority of illegible slides that are projected are due, not 

pack’ to poor photography, but to careless preparation of the material 
t is photographed. Following a few simple guidelines in such 
eparation will considerably enhance the quality of one's presentation. 
is chapter sets out to suggest such guidelines. 


PHYSICAL SETTING 


Whenever possible the physical setting in which the presentation 
to be made should be checked out before preparing the slides. In 
eparing original artwork for photography, a good rule to follow is to 
ailor the audio-visual material to that section of the audience in the 
eal seats. It is useful to remember that the maximum viewing distance 
S approximately eight times the height of the projected image. Most 
rojection screens are of the ‘horizontal’ type, i.e. the horizontal 
xis is longer than the vertical. Accordingly, slides too should be of 
he Horizontal type. If, however, the screen is vertical the slides 
ould be prepared accordingly. 


RTWORK DIMENSIONS 


To achieve maximum usage of the image area it is necessary to 
stain the same 3:2 proportion in the original artwork as in the 35 mm 
lide. Although it is easier to photograph directly from a book, it 
ay be necessary to redraw a graph in order to attain the required 3:2 
roportion. This could mean extending one ‘xis in relation to the other. 

~~ 

Partial coverage of the projected image by slide masks, camera 
rames etc. can be avoided by leaving a sufficiently wide margin on each 
- the four sides of the artwork. Even so the image should nobbe 
llowed to extend to the very margins of the projected area. 


ee TTT. 
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CONTENT 


One of the most important, yet often ignored, rules is pe 
each slide to just one central idea. overcrowding the oe oe 
and figures should be avoided. A common mistake is to Ream : 
which is not referred to by the speaker at all. The speaker Ww — 

I want you to concentrate on this area and ignore the rest ef the : 
slide’ could have done better without the ‘rest of the slide’. Unless 
a comparison is to be made each graph should not have more than one 
curve. If several curves are essential using a different colour fox each 
whenever possible is helpful. Excessive notes and explanatlops which 
can be communicated orally are better omitted from the slide. 


LETTERING 


The minimum letter height for legibility on a 35 mm slide is 


pes 


0.5 mm. With this in mind theminimum letter height on the original artwork: 


can be calculated according to the size of the latter. Bold and simple. 


letters, rather than fancy, condensed or expanded letters, should +henoiteyscs 


used. When it is necessary to extend the line of lettering, this is | 
better achieved by increasing the spaces between letters than by expanding 
the letters themselves. It should be remembered that the reduction:in 
size with photography affects thickness of lines as well as length. 


If very small spaces are left within or between letters they usually fill 
up when projected. [ Neva 


GRAPH COMPONENTS 


Graph components can be relatively emphasized by varying letter™ 
height and line thickness. A suggested order of decreasing emphasis is: 
curves “‘and’swmbol sy axes, axis captions, grid markers, key or legend. 
Additional emohasvS can also be achieved by using colours. 


CONTRAST 


All material presented should contrast adequately with the backefeauna. 


Se tones tend to fade when reproduced, and legibility is affectéd. The 
colours used should be strong and attractive. 3 


heavily saturated colours (e.g. deep green or b 
The following combinations of colours are reco 


yellow; blue, green or red on white; 
Should be avoided are: 
yellow on white; 


It,,.is necessary ; to, avoid , 
rown) as background. 


black on blue or brown; white on yellow, and 
green on grey or blue, and blue on green or grey. 


Remember that the slide sh : 
oe : = ould b 1, < ‘ 
additional to the BE ie € a visual stimulus which is 


stimul 
one or the other is too d Be (SMR? heen SRCakeE cdae 


istracting or incomprehensible, th el 
could miss both in trying to £6llow one. ’ e audience 


mmended: black on white or . | 
white or orange on blue. Those that... 
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GUIDELINES TO PREPARING AND USING SLIDES 


The 


use of slides is preferable to filmstrips since they are 


more easily edited and kept up to date. When making a set of slides 
you should consider the following procedure: 


: 


és 


Decide on the subject. 


a down a preliminary commentary or major teaching points 
(this is known as a story board) 


Make a list of the pictures you will need to take. 
Photograph the scenes. 

Process the film. 

Arrange the slides in the correct order. 


Review the set with a colleague and make necessary alterations. 


Pack the slides safely along with the notes to accompany the 
slides. 


When screening slides, you must ensure: 


EXERCISE 1 


Good seating and screening arrangements. 
You select good slides. 


You show not too many slides and provide adequate time and 
commentary for viewing. 


ee ee, a 


Develop a review guide based on Farrants ABC guide to a good 


visual aid. 


(Farrant, 1981; 298). Apply it to a set of slides and 


decide whether you should be using it for teaching purposes, or does 
it need adaptations? 


EXERCISE 2 


Become proficient to the operational tasks of using a slide 


projector. 
as 
oe 


3s 


— 
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These will include: 


Setting up the machine. 


Inserting slides to get correct projection. 


Focusing the image. 


4. Changing the bulb. 


5. Arranging seating and screen. 


' EXERCISE 3 


Teach a class using slides. 


When showing slides allow piewee ae time for the students to view the 
slide; make sure each slide is clearly projected; point out — 
the: signbfxeant details on the slide. 


EXERCISE 4 _ 
Develop a slide set. ‘The following steps shouldbe followed: 
1. Decide topic and major concepts to be illustrated. 


2. Compose a story board which indicates major features of each 
slide and their sequence. 


3. Do any necessary graphic work. 

4, Take the appropriate photos and arrange processing. 
5. Put the slides into the correct order. 

6. Write a script for the user. 


7. Arrange appropriate storage. 
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EVALUATI 


ON OF USE OF SLIDE PROJECTOR AND SLIDES 


CHECKLIST (Tick if done) 


Prepares the projector 


Changes the bulb 


Inserts slides into machine correctly 


Focuses the picture correctly 


| 
Changes the slides without faults | 
| 
Uses acceptable screening area 
Provides suitable commentary : 
Selects appropriate slides 


Projects suitable number of slides | 
and projects them for an adequate 
time on the screen | 


NO 
~j 


he 
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PROJECTED VISUAL MED.A: OVERHEAD PROJECTION 


HOW TO USE THE OVERHEAD PROJECTOR 


1 
Lee, A and Pashuk, G. 


Have you eyer sat in the last row of a lecture theatre and 
looked at your own overhead transparencies? If you have, you may have 
suffered a nasty shock. The overhead projector can be an exciting and 
valuable teaching aid; however, in our teaching we often use such 
poorly planned or prepared transparencies that student learning is 
actually inhihited. Use of the overhead peojector is now widespread in 
the teaching of the health professions. In some auditoria the blackboard 
is a thing of the past. This chapter offers a few hints that may be 


helpful to teachers who use this very versatile machine. 


THE PROTECTOR 


1. ° ‘Position 


In many lecture theatres or seminar rooms overhead projectors 
are set up for use in the same way as conventional slide projectors. 
Teachers should ask for better positioning of the overhead projector 
so that transparencies can be manipulated during the lecture without the 
lecture moving from the lectern. The best arrangement is to have 


separate screens for the two types of projector which allows for 


simultaneous use of overheads and 35 mm slides. For example, the slide 
might be a picture of a patient while the transparencies contain 
descriptions of clinical signs or symptoms. The screen for an overhead 
projector should be tilted forward to eliminate distortion or ‘keystoning’; 
screens for slide projectors are best kept upright. This is another good 
argument for a two screen arrangement. 


The speaker stands to the side of the screen to allow the 
audience an uninterrupted view. The best position in a particular 
room can only be found by trial and error. With the help of a_ 
colleague, move both screen and lectern around until there is an- 
uninterrupted view of projected image and the lecturer from the most 


difficult seats. 


2. Use of the projector 


The projector should only be ‘switched on.when a‘itransparency is 
Switching the projector off between transparencies 
avoids the clare which will distract the viewer and also brings atte- 
ntion back solely to the teacher. A transparency left on too long can 
be a distraction especially when the topic has been changed. The use 
of a pointer is recommended. The. pointer should be placed on the 


being discussed. 
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en discussed, it should not 
nted directly at the screen. Hexagonal pencils 
not roll around. Coloured acetate 
The lecturer should never face the 
the audience. This reinforces the 
hecking before the lecture so that 
can see on top of 


transparency and left until the item has be 


be waved around or poi 
make good pointers because they do 
or cardboard arrows can be used. 

screen but should look G@irectly at 
need for adequate positioning and c 
speakers are completely confident that what they 
the projector is clearly seen on the screen by everyone. 


THE TRANSPARENCY 


les Size... of (lettering 


Most of this chapter concerns the preparation of the transparency 
as this is the step which is most abused. The greatest abuse is the 
use of inappropriate letter size. The letter size used is usually 
too small. How many lectures or seminars have you attended in which 
the writing on the transparencies can be seen only by people in the 
first two rows? (The speaker has no problem; he or she can read it 
from the projector!) A few simple guidelines can prevent this problem. 


A rule of thumb is that, if the material is readable with the 
naked eye at 2 metres, the transparency will have adequate visibility. 
Normal typewriter print and print from textbooks or journals is much 
too small. Another formula for legibility of projected material consi- 
ders three factors: the size of the lecture hall, the screen and 
information on the screen. The average lecture hall is about 10 metres - 
18 metres long and the size of the screen varies accordingly from 1.5 = 
2 metres, thus the length of the hall is on average about six times 
the width of the screen. A very rough way to check the legibility of 
transparencies is to view them from a distance of six times the width 
poe. CLaR ee eee This simulates approximately the view that a 

nt sitting. in the far i 
eee tran ee corner of the lecture hall will have of the 


ee The Orator ‘golf ball' element which can be used on all single 
8 IBM typewriters is suitable for use in tutorial rooms. However 
ecture theatres this type is always too small. 


2. Preparation of transparencies 


tipped, Che epmmamsparencies. Using approriate pens, usually felt 
this is done durin uae directly on to the acetate sheet. Often 
ian dao: me . ecture. The projector becomes a substitute for 
versatile teachin ee prMeys Sechiee to be an unimaginative use of a 
to SON: cverything arc, it is said that students are given a chance 
material on the ce Seeenaty notes. by. the ieguaner who actually writes 
ransparency; that is, previously prepared transpare- 


Acies projec ¢ e 
The Sue i reo.mueh information too fast (Maddox and Loughran SORT 
is criticism is better use of prepared transparencies 


However F 


; direct drawi i 
when it is done a Sag enn eee van be very effective 


nto a partly prepared transparency e.g. highlighting 


ai 


sna 


points, adding student comments etc 


type of hii ao ae dois: of acetate Sheeting encourage the blackboard 
and See oF es Projector Rolls prepared beforehand are inflexible 
© readily changed around. Images are easily damaged by friction 


of the roller These rolls of fi ; 
ain ilm off : 
Should be avoided. er nothing over single sheets and 


If it is necessary to write on th 
; 4 e transparency during the lecture 
er to prepare written sheets before the lecture, the same rules of image 
size apply. Normal handwriting is too small for overhead projection. Each 
letter should be at least 7-10 mm high. 


' Direct carbon transparencies. These transparencies consist 

of a piece of thin acetate film attached to a piece of carbon paper (’Rite- 
on’, Copycraft, Sydney) This is very useful for last minute, once off, 

| transparencies when used with the Builetin typewriter. This product is 
economical and has proved extremely popular with our postgraduate students 
for use in student seminars. 


Heat-process transparencies; The most convenient and probably 
the most used process in medical schools today is the heat-process. 
which. uses machines iime the 3M Thermofax, the Gestetner and Fordigraph 
thermo-copiers. A master is prepared by hand or typewriter and passed 
with special heat sensitive acetate film through an infra-red light source. 
The print absorbs heat thus causing an image to appear on the 
transparency. This is a completely dry process, and takes only a few 
seconds. All marks on the original must be made with heat absorbing material, 
for exambie indian ink, soft lead pencil, or good typewriter ribbon. The 
more carbon, the darker the image. Ordinary ballpoint pens and coloured 
printing inks will not reproduce by this process. If an original does not 
absorb enough heat, a photocpy is excellent for use in these machines. A 
wide range of films is available with different image tones or coloured 
backgrounds. One of the clearest is the 3M film type 383/574 which gives 
a dense black image on a clear background. For variety, Similar films 
with colcured backgrounds can be used (3M, type 389). Images can be made 
darker and thicket by a simple adjustment that slows the transit time 


of the original through the heat copier. 


Dry paper copier transparencies. A recent development is the 
availability of transparency blanks manufactured for plain paper copiers. 
The acetate sheet is placed on top of the sheet of the normal copy paper 
and copied in the normal way. The Xerox product produces excellent results 
and 3M have a range of similar products. Paper copies of the original can 
be made, at the same time, for distribution to the students eliminating 
the need for students to copy it during the lecture. As most departments 
now have ready access to piain paper copiers, this material allows’ the 
production of legible (assuming the size is right) professional transpare- 
ncies minutes before a lecture. This 1s a definite bonus for those of 
us who often have a good idea for an overhead too late to call in the 


Medical illustration unit. 


3h 


Another useful product that can give the added ney 
colour to these prepared transparencies 1S sheets of coloured stick-on 


acetate especially designed by Letraset for overhead projection. 

ccess to a thermal copier or plain paper copier machine, and 
that is needed to produce interesting transparencies. 
figures from books can be cut up and arranged 

stick with adhesive tape) to produce 
good images, but keep in mind that the legends on these figures are usually 
too small. The axes of tables may also need to be relabelled. Copy 
machines are available to make transparencies direct from books, but, 
unless the letters on the figures are unusually large, they will be 

poor images for projection. Newspaper headlines copy very well onto these 
transparencies and can be used for effective composition as can black and 


white cartoons. 


a box of film, is all 
Photocopied tables or 
appropriately on a piece of paper ( 


Vertical Copying Camera. A facility offered by many medical 
illustrations units is the production of transparencies using the 
Vertical Copying Camera Repromaster 2001 (Agfa) or its equivalent. 
system produces the best transparencies available and has the added 
advantage of considerable enlargement of the original. Thus diagrams 
from books and journals can be transformed into easily legible transpare- 
ncies. Another advantage is that black and white originals can be changed 
into transparencies in a range of six basic colours. Many conventional 
typewriter type faces are suitable for this equipment as the final 
image is enlarged. A type that has proved very popular in our experience 
with this machine is the IBM Letter Gothic golf ball. A useful tip when 
producing the originals is to limit the area of typing to a 120 mm x 
95 mm template. When this material is enlarged to transparency size, the 
Gt width rule described above will be fulfilled? «This equipment is too 
expensive to be available in individual departments and therefore even 
Lone transparencies are of the highest quality they must be planned 
well in advance of the lecture. 


This 


: s Commercially prepared transparencies. Transparencies of a 
ae + sleeasnte can be produced by commercial companies. This is 
ul if teaching materials are being prepared for general distribution. 


are made tie ee on transparencies is that no matter how they 
’ €y must be viewed from the most distant seat of the lecture 


hall before the i i | 
ey are included i: 
Pee fencice: inthe lecture. Let us stamp out unreadable 


6. Use of transparencies. 
Sa etre er 


Many techni 3 
ques can res i 
transparencies. sult in a more effective use of 


Overlays. | 
Sieriona aera The imaginative use of overlays can give the 
Lo ea aoe a dimension that can never be achieved with a 
Steet ae we Hoe Be Wien os We all know how to use this method, but how 
attached to one sige irk Giagram, for example, of a Limb, is 

> § wi adhesive t it 7 
Over the origin hag ape so that, when it is superi 
ginal diagram, the blood vessels become visible Conptegaa 


les and diagrams would also be better 


' produced on two or three transpa- 
encies and presented as overlays : 


Frames. Transparencies are often better presented attached 

O a cardboard frame. Many commercial products are available. The frame 
llows more rapid lining up of transparencies when using overlays. Also 
otes can be written on the side of the frame which the lecturer can 

efer to while discussing the transparency. Indeed it is possible to 

we all the lecture notes written on the frames thus eliminating the need 
© refer to the lectern. Frames allow better storage of transparencies 

d also protection as they can be covered with clear acetate film. 


Progressive discolosure. Information on a transparency should 
limited to six words per line, six lines per transparency, and no 
Ore than two illustrations. While it is possible to get away with a 
ittle more than this, a problem occurs if more than one idea or piece 
£ information is projected at once. The viewers immediately read and 
py down all items while the first item is being discussed, and thus 
ey miss important information. This problem can be effectively overcome 
covering up all but the first point, and by progressively disclosing 
ach item as it is discussed. iach point should be covered up by a 
inged flap that is firmly stuck to the acetate. Moving a piece of paper 
n top of the transparency is very distracting. A useful tip is to use 
; original of the transparency for the cover sheet,each item is now 
learly visible to the lecturer before it is disclosed. Teachers should 
se progressive disclosures much more than they do. Watch your students 
ext time you project a transparency with more than one point on it. Then, 
ry progressive disclosure; you will see the difference. Examination of 
the students’ lecture notes in these two situations will reinforce this 
o0int. 


A final comment on the use of transparencies is to stress the need 
For rehearsal of the lecture. Even if it is impractical to rehearse in 
the lecture theatre, a mental rehearsal in the office beforehand can be 
invaluable to ensure slides and transparencies are in the right order and 
the timing is right. If the same transparency is going to be used more 
f-han once have multiple copies to ensure the flow of material during 


-he lecture. 


Student participation. Transparencies can be used to encourage 
active student participation, whether it be in large or small groups. 
\ transparency of a laboratory request form could be distributed to 
students’ who are then given appropriate clinical histories and asked to 
Fill in details of specimens to be collected and tests requested. This 
ven to the teacher who projects it on the screen, 

He or she can now put on an overlay 

and a discussion on interpretation 


syansparency is then gl 
and comments on the student choice 
ghich gives the laboratory results, 


sould follow. 


THER USES OF THE OVERHEAD PROJECTOR 
BALK Volo 


often, use of the projector is limited to the display of 
‘ransparencies, but many exciting visual effects can be created on the 
fereen. For example, colonies of Staphylococcus aureus on a Petri 


7 


dish project very well, and the addition of a solution of nycroge™. 
peroxide on the plate produces the most exciting example of biochemical 
Articulated models using acrylic materials can be constructed 
(Sturrock, 1976). Rotating polarizers can create the illusion of motion. 
The possibilities are, endless, and the only limitation is our imagination. 
Indeed imagination and enterprise are the key to successful use of the 
overhead projector. With application of some of the ideas and principles 


described above it can be the most effective visual aid of all. 
x KK KX *K KK K OK * 


reaction. 


USING THE OVERHEAD PROJECTOR 


The preceding article is very comprehensive since it includes 
guidelines on how to prepare good transparencies as well as how to use 
the projector. 


‘EXERCISE 1. 


Study the main parts of the overhead projector so that you 
know their function. There are approximately 8 main parts you should 
be able to identify. Draw a diagram below that identifies those main 
parts. 


_ EXERCISE 2. 


. Practice the operational tasks related to using the overhead 
projector. These will include: 


hs Connecting the machine. 


2. Focusing the image. 
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3. Arranging screen and seating for optimal viewing. 
4. Using acetate sheets, overlays and acetate tools. 


5. Writing legibly. 


Pease ISE 3. 


Develop a set of transparencies that you can use in the 
future. 


EXERCISE 4. 


Teach a class using the overhead projector. 
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EVALUATION OF USE OF OVERHEAD PROJECTC'% 


CHECKLIST (Tick if done) 


<=. . ti eee rs s 
| 


Focuses the projected picture : 

| correctly 

Projects the picture without | | 
| keystoning effect ) 

| 

| | | | 
| Writes legibly for | 
/ projection | 
| ! 
I eee | 
| | | 
| | | 
Makes a well designed transparency ) 
| using at least three colours . 
| | ae 
/ it : 
Uses overlay techniques effectively 
| | | 
| | 
| | 


Makes an OH transparency from a 
photocopier 


| Checks and matches electric plug with) 
) available sockets 


i 
Arranges seating for optimal | 
visibility | 4 
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PROJECTED ‘VISUAL MED.};: FILM AND TELEVISION 


1 


HOW TO USE PREPA | 
RED TV MATERIAL AND FILMS IN MEDI \L EDUCATION 


‘ 


i 


IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING AND LEARNING 


Although television programmes can be designed ad made for use 

an any of the ways listed, their actual Success in «chieving such aims 
is tempered by factors within the learner as much a by the realization 
of the pedagogy. To illustrate the types of learner characteristics 
= propensities which the teacher must take into acount when 
designing and using educational television, we can texe hypothetical 
student Z along to see some programmes with the five functions listed 
and note his learning responses, some of which may corstitute a teaching 
problem. 


Function 1. To Illustrate and Explain Phenomena 
seacrton «- To illustrate and Explain Phenomena. 


On the whole, at the Open University we have found that students 
are most appreciative of programmes which combine pedagogical substance 
with an appropriate use of media. They find it comparatively easy to 
handle film with a clearly constructed argument, uSing as evidence 
specially designed graphics, selected film material, laboratory 
experiements or specially recorded discussions or interviews. It may 
be that this format is what students expect to find on educational 
courses and see in it a parallel with lectures. 


As Alice Heim (1976) points out, however, some students do not find 
even this well-recognized format easy to cope with. Student Z is 
anxious; should he take notes? If so, when and how many? Prevailing 

Open University opinion is that films are made to be watched and that 
certainly on a first viewing students should be encouraged to do just 
this. Student Z also is concerned that he has to take the material as 
presented on faith - or does he? This will obviously depend on the 
purpose of the film but beyond simply observing it he may be required 
to interpret what he has seen, and to appreciate the experiment, 
treatment or diagnostic process, for example, in relation to what it 
was meant to achieve. In order to help student Z lock into the right 
learning gear in this case he needs some preparation. Does he need 
to do more than merely absorb the film material? Should he also 


respond to it critically? 


Finally, student Z is appreciative of the visual evidence, but 
wishes that the programme had shown more primary information and data 
rather than spending so long discussing the results. The point, here, 
is that it is better to restrict the use of film material, when it is 
integrated into a teaching course, to what it can best achieve and 
leave, for example, detailed analysis, to discussion sessions and 
the printed word. Television, like the ward round, the blackboard, 
slides, small groups and books is a teaching method to be used as . 
appropriate, taking into account the teacher, the course of study and its 
aims, the nature of the material to be taught, and the characteristics 


of the student as a learner. 


1 N and Cole J. in Medical Teacher Vol 2 No. 4 1980 163 - 167. 


- Durbridge, 
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Function 2. To Expose Students to Particular Experiences. 


Student Z has some problems with the field-trip film. He can see 


the value in being shown a location he might otherwise never visit but 
he meant to be doing? The camera 


while watching the film, what is ] 
ss 


has carefully selected what he will see and produced an order; 
shows a system operating. But how is he meant to interpret it? 


How does it relate to his practice and interaction with his patients 
from this ethnic group? How is he to integrate this knowledge with his 
knowledge of disease patterns in ethnic minorities and what he has . 
learned about the doctor-patient relationship in general practice? 
Again, student Z needs some preparation which advises him that the 
film calls upon his previous knowledge and invites him to reassess it 
and its application in the light of the situation he will be shown. 


Student Z also saw the programme with the Eminent Personage and 
is somewhat overwhelmed by his presentation and views. He tends to 
accept them without criticism; the film was respectful, it was 
authoritative, how else should he respond? Student Y was viewing it 
with him; she cannot stand E.P. and can hardly bring herself to listen 
to him at all. Most presentations need some kind of follow-up for 
students to benefit fully from them. In this instance, when students 
have accepted and understood to different degrees, it might be useful 
for them to compare their reactions and to replay the tape to hear 
what E.P. really did say, and to see how he said it. Does he, by 
gesture, suggest an argument which is not really valid, for example? 


ee 


Case-study material may present special problems for both teacher 
and student. Film of naturally occuring events, or documentary-type 
programmes with something of a story-line make popular viewing. Indeed, 
they can be very reminiscent of television programmes such as ‘Horizon‘ 
which are watched for relaxation. 


At the Open University, we have come to recognize that a tension 
exists between the wish to make programmes that are stimulating to 
watch and memorable, and the wish to provide good instructional material. 
The glossier and smoother the presentation, the ‘better’ it may be in 
general film-making terms, but its very farmiliarity as a format can 
encourage students to relax and to accept what they see. In order for 


een Programmes to achieve their educational aims, many students need 
elp 3 


a have identified five basic dimensions along 

Bed A sexictar ae may vary. Briefly, these are. didactic/open 

Be thea era. fre > active/passive, neutral/polemical and 

students have eieaeeean pag rect bere that the less experience 

Stractared activ Carning with film or television the more didactic, 

The aes iva ‘in (oe and integrated the production should be. 

Be ths chivas plications of these findings we may discuss in relation 
sanction of educational television programmes. 


Function 3: To En : 
Skills. able Students to Practise and Develop Intellectual 


Rimtinc Ga a Slates programme which uses academic intervention - 
sien ee mika ary what Students took for before they see a 
— aM a gs u ents during a sequence by caption or voice over, 
ay rep ing a sequence - is often more effective in terms of 

€ earning outcome. Students are appreciative, too, of a programme 
which includes exercises and questions during the transmission. Ina 
group session the teacher may take over this role to help students, such 
as 4, who are unfamiliar with the characteristics of the medium. This 
includes both purely presentational features which may influence their 
a ePtions and more fundamental factors which need to be considered 
when television is used to provide evidence from the real world.’'-Margaret 
Gallagher (1978) discusses these issues further. 


Viewpoint. 


Partly in the search for new ways of using film in the educational 
context, the Open University has presented dramatized material which 
is not in itself the subject of study, but which is used to stimulate 
an emotional response and to encourage students to think about a 
phenomenon in a new way. In a course called “The Handicapped Person 
in the Community", for example, one programme consisted entirely of 
edited extracts from Peter Nicholas play “A Day in the Death of Joe 
Egg". Nicholas used a particular role-play device to great effect and 
it was felt that some of the more extreme sketches which the parents depict 
would provoke feelings which might not arise from a more objective or © 
academic approach to the problem they faced. From students'. responses 
it seems that drama used in this way can encourage them to explore their 
own feelings and attitudes towards a subject. 7 


A student like Z who is very sensitive about the subject may 
find it difficult to cope with the emotions aroused; he needs to be 
encouraged to think further about the issues. We have found that this 
kind of film can be an excellent and rich resource particularly when used 
within a group. It may provide a quick way into a discussion of some 


theme which the course is exploring. 


Of course, such use of television and film (although not 
necessarily dramatized) is far from unknown in medical education. It 
has been used, for example, in relation to death and dying (Bleeker 
and Pomerantz, 1979) and sexuality (Stanley, 1978) . 
Function 5. To Help Students to Study More Efficiently and Effectively. 

Theorists differ in their analyses of how students learn and 
may be helped to learn. One powerfully argued view focusses on the 
need to develop in students an awareness both of the demands of particular 
tasks and of the alternative strategies relevant to those tasks. Roger 


eae Wii 
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Salvo (1979) found that students differed in the inne to eee 
were aware of influen-es upon their learning and in A peaeieg a 

they make between different kinds of learning. Perry (1970) arg eee 
along similar lines and believes that students develop more soph. 
conceptions of learning as they become more experienced. 


Our own studies have shown that students can be helped to gaam 

a better understanding of the role and function of audiovisual material. 

This involves helping students to recognize the different purposes of 
various uses of television, helping them to develop an awareness of 

different styles of film presentation and helping them to become flexible : 

| 


atta ites 


enough to adopt the appropriate learning 'gear’ when viewing film material. 


Since learning how to learn from television is so important, the 
Open University is producing a "package" of audiovisual and written 
material. In it we seek to introduce students to various functions of 
Open University television programmes classified in broad groups along : 
the passive/active dimension. It concentrates, in other words, upon 
the kind of response a particular type of programme demands of students 
before, during and after watching it. The ‘package’ aims to encourage 
students to think purposefully about the nature of film material, in 
particular, and the learning process in general. We do not suggest 
that medical students should work through such a package. Instead, 
discussion of it serves to highlight the many faceted pedagogical role 
of the teacher who uses educational television to facilitate his 
students" learning, In some circumstances the medium itself is a 
barrier to or distraction from the Student's reception of the message. 
Likewise, the degree of intergration of various teaching methods and 
media can produce either greater confusion or greater clarity in the 
student's mind, Such factors should be largely controllable by the 
teacher, programme designer and maker. 


it is now “received wisdom’ in school brcadcasting that some 
kind of preparatory work is relevant when Students are learning with 
audiovisual materials, and several research studies outside of the 
Open University support this view (see for example, Buswell, 1935). our 
Own researchers have also shown that follow-up work generally enhances 
what students absorb from a programme. It is perhaps in these two areas 
that the teacher, in a group session or as a facilitator of learning 
rather than giver of information, plays the most vital role. ! 


GUIDELINES FOR USING FIIMS IN TEACHING 
nF EACHING 


View the film beforehand and decide whether it is suitable. 


Introduce the film by mentioning the main things to look 
out for. 


Show the film. 


Discuss the film identifying misconceptions or important 
points that were missed. 


Show the film a second time. When necessary, switch off 
sound track to make comments. 


Recapitulate the main points. 
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EXERCISE 1. 


parts. 


EXERCISE 2, 
peat ethanol 


Practice the Operational tasks. 


related to projecting films using a 16 mm 
projector. These will include: 


hey Connecting the machine (including using an extension 
cord and transformer) . 


oa Threading a film. 


Sy Focusing the picture. 


Setting up the Speaker and adjusting the sound controls. 


ae Running a film. 


6. Rewinding a film. 


7. Splicing a broken film. 
_ EXERCISE 3. 


Using any film available, assess its educational value. To do this, 


design as a group an evaluation format. Then view the film and assess, 
its educational value. 


_ EXERCISE 4. 


Show a film to a group.of students. 


EVALUATION OF USE OF 8 MM/16 MM FILM PROJECTOR 
Fe Lk ale casita le A kM iD a lama 


CHECKLIST 
(Tick if done) 


| Connects the machine correctly 


Places projector in good 
projection position 


Threads the film correctly 


Focuses the picture clearly 


Adjusts sound to clearly audible 
level 


Runs the filn, adjusting 
controls as necessary 


Rewinds the film correctly 


Splices a broken film 


Follows accepted viewing procedure 
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(CLOSED-CIRCUIT TELEVISION 
ENE LUN 


This is a useful aid for showing small-scale demonstrations, 
Regine ao such as those in which radioactive materials are 

ft eee JeCtS under a microscope. Dissection and the taking of spe- 
cimens from constricted areas, Such as the nose and the throat can be 
brought before a whole class of students as and when required. 


dangerous 


We have found closed-circuit television useful in teaching 
microscopy by placing the camera in the correct relationship to the 
microscope. It requires experience in setting up, and suffers from the 
fact that colour cameras and sets are expensive, so that the images 
are usually restricted to black and white. Where colour is available it 

is superior to the microprojector. 


: The good teacher is well aware of the constant need for progra- 
mme revision and improvement in teaching method so that his student group 
will learn the subject more quickly and effectively. Can closed-circuit 
television help him in his tasks; if so, how should it be used, how 

_ much does it cost and what are its advantages and disadvantages? These 
and other questions must be answered before an investiment is made in 
television equipment. 


What are the capabilities of closed circuit television? The fo- 
llowing paragraphs list a number of the outstanding capabilities of the 
television medium, together with some specific indications for use in 
teaching. 


1) Magnification of image. There are many situations in teaching 
where image magnification can be of immense value in impro- 
ving student learning. An effective screen demonstration in 
anatomy or of the intricate details of an experiment in 
physiology enables each individual student to see the whole 
area Of operation considerably enlarged. A demonstration of 
pathological specimens gains much from its enlarged image on 
the screen and, through the simple attachment of television 
camera to microscope, the entire class can see clearly 
histological or pathological material at whatever magnification 


is appropriate. 


2: Multiplication and distribution. For large classes it is 
possibie to place an appropriate number of receivers in 
series so that every student has a clear and uninterrupted 
view of the screen. A particularly important talk or. 
demonstration can also be made available simulataneously to 
students in many different parts of the faculty. The adva- 
ntage of the medium's capacity for distribution lies in 
bringing large number of viewers into situations which are 
either cramped or in some way inappropriate for the presence 
of more than one or two persons. There are many examples in 


medical teaching which come within this category. 
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3) Ease of filming for simple sequences. Expect where expensive 


productions are required, television normally demands no 
special lighting. More and more equipment is becoming ava- 
ilable which is portable, bettery-operated and capable of 
being set up and used at a moment's notice. This means that 
an emergency can be recorded without holding up treatment. 
In comparison with normal movie film, television possesses 
also a number of other advantages. There is automatic 
image/sound synchronization. The absence of need for 
development and printing allows an immediate play-back from 
videotape (which is recorded directly and stores be reshot 
and the unsatisfactory sequence is wiped off the tape during 


the rerecording. 


4) Immediate play-back. Unlike ordinary film, the videotape 
is a recording which can be played back immediately. The 
usefulness of this for teacher training (micro-teaching) or 
for teaching students the techniques of patient interviewing 
is self-evident. The latter use is by no means restricted to 

_ Students and many psychatrists welcome the opportunity of 

viewing their own performance and of discussing it with 
their peérs after, for example, a psychotherapy session. 
By linking the camera up with an intensifier in the X-ray 
department, immediate or later play-back of such procedures 
as barium swallos and heart catheterization . can be 
provided for teaching purposes. It is interesting how, even 
when the image is recorded, the television screen gives the 
impression of immediacy. The "eye" contact between this 
medium, which demands from the teacher different technique 
from that to which he is accustomed to in the classroom. 


a Visibility of television screen without room blackout. 
This a particularly important advantage as it means that 
the medium can be used without all the preparations usually 
associated with traditional film showing. It is true that 
where rear projection screens are available for films this 
advantage no longer applies, but few faculties have so far 
equipped themselves for this type of projection. 


oa Seales eS of minor limitations to the medium of closed- 
image is, in meme ay ans to be recognized by faculty staff. The 
is usually more ee os aa that of film, although this disadvantage 
When a recording is — by ae case-end speed of production, 
any oa aie ioe a Sia from videotape on to 8 or 16 mm filn, 
emergency mimecine age becomes obvious. However, many unusual or 
FO "Besplaced on i have been recorded if reliance had had 
procedures which wygr with all the special lighting and other 

ch the latter involves, Editing: of tape is difficult and 


on playback it is 
E not alw : +t ae 
a particular sequence ays easy to locate the beginning and end of 


Videotapes will deteriorate eventually after continuous rause 
have therefore to be considered as expendable items. The problems 
ee oncompatibility of play-back equipment become important only if it is 
intended to run an exchange system between different faculties or to 
Borrow! videotapes from one central library. 


and they 


_ COMMENT ON USING TELEVISION IN TEACHING 
EN LEACHING 


In this manual it has been our intention to develop the 
teacher's skills in using appropriate technology. For this reason we 
have included only a brief mention about the possibilities of using 
television rather than “hands-on” guidance for teachers. Television 
is not, and is unlikely to be, a common teaching aid in health 
training institutions in Africa in the immediate future. Teachers wanting 
more information about using television are referred to those specialized 
institutions that are using CCTV or commercial networks. 


One word of warning. In this programme of teacher training, 
early experiments with video have convinced us that there are tremendeous 


problems in successfully implementing videoteaching based on: 


1) incompatibility of software which makes it too expensive 
for individual institutions; 


2) technical expertise to keep hardware functioning is in 
short supply; 


3) high cost, including lack of foreign currency. 


For these reasons, we have chosen not to develop the use of VTR in our 
programmes until the technology becomes more appropriate and economic. 
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PROJECTED VISUAL MEDIA _: MICROFICHE 


MICROFICHE 


The use of microfiche has become popular because: 


1) it is a cheap and convenient method of storing large 


volumes of information; 


2) the machines to read microfiche are simple to use and 


maintain. 


The common use of microfiche is in storage of reference catalogues, | 
but it can be used to produce colour transparencies as well. 


Microfiche readers are most commonly found in libraries, but are also 
found in commercial businesses. . ; 


‘EXERCISE 1. 
Visit a library that has microfiche readers, and try using the machines. — 


_ EXERCISE 2. 


Discuss the feasibility of developing the use of microfiche in your own 
library. How could a low cost microfiche reader be developed? 


SKILL Two 


DESIGNING AND USING NON PROJECTED VISUAL MEDIA 


4 QO 


NON PROJECTED MEDIA 


The principles of using all non projected media are similar, 
and they have similar advantages and disadvantages over projected 
media. The most obvious advantages are in their cost, the flexibility of 
use, and that they are at an appropriate level of technology, They 
have limited value for the teacher who wants to illustrate compex concepts, 
creative teacher can develop nen projected media that show 


but the 
sr concepts. 


quite sophisticated fp: nO 


The manual gives an overview cf those media and some exercises 


in their use and development follow. 
BLACKBOARD 


The blackboard should be in occasional, if not in constant, 

use during an oral lesson. If the lesson is one of continuous exposition, 
each major point should be written down as it is established so that at 
the end of the lesson the teacher will before the class give a brief but 
comprehensive summary of his major points. The lesson in the essential 
features of its anatomy will be before the students’ eyes, and if the 
students make notes of the lesson obviously such a summary will be of 
the greatest assistance to them. The best way of constructing this black- 
board summary is to write during the lesson the points 1,2,3,4, and 

these points emerge. Sometimes it is convenient to write a summary 
before the lesson begins, so that the class 1s informed before hand of 

the aim of the lesson. Students often 1ligften more intelligently if they 
know <@a- outline’ of what they are going to hear, At other times the 
blaeknle«d summary may be constructed during the vital process of 
i a EE recapitulation takes the form of questioning, the 

summary that is before the eyes of the students forms its 
most convenient basis. 


: tn many lesson,s however, particularly in those where the class 
possibly after some preliminary explanation, is working individually pe 
books, the blackboard is best. used incidentaily to explain some process, 
hi error, which requires explanation to the class as a whole. 
ee eae ae ic to be explained or unusual words come into 
students may bé ee ee Own so that the visual memory of the 


There are certain eleme 
Tr ntary matt i : 
use of the blackboard: y ers to be considered in the 


1) Handwriting should be legible. 


2 | 4 
Po ur the Plackboard 1S a movable one it should be placed so 
as to be visible by all the students. 


3 - kee ‘ 
) The matter written on the blackboard should be orderly and 


tidy; it should b i 
: ne © westricteq + ; ; 
one unit. © about 6 lines in any 


4 e 
) What is written on it should be large enough to be seen by 


ees Students without strain. In the normal size of room 
€ students may be 10 m from the board. 


5) staetrave Should have a minimum capital letter height of 


6) Colour should be used to emphasize important points. The 
aggressive colours, yellow, and orange, are best; the 
papi restful blues, greens, browns and purples do not 
‘Carry’ so well. 


MODELS 


These have the advantage, over most other aids, of being three- 
dimensional. If the model can be taken apart and reassembled by the 
eedent, so much the better. Professionally produced models tend to be 
expensive and over-elaborate for teaching purposes. The model quickly 
made by tutor to meet a particular situation is often the most successful. 
Old pieces of polystyrene are particularly useful in this connection. 


CHARTS AND POSTERS 


These are best produced by the tutor in response to a given 
situation. A good poster should attract attention, hold attention and 
deliver its message with the minimum of lettering. Charts can be rapidly 
and accurately produced by means of copying via the epidiascope. Quick- 
drying poster paints can be used to produce brilliantly coloured outlines. 
Charts appropriate for teaching medical technology are available free 
from some of the large pharmaceutical companies. 


‘BOARDS 


Boards other than blackboards - plastigraph, flannel, and magnetic 
boards, for instance - use diagrams, letters, numbers and cut-outs 
previously prepared by the tutor of manufactured. They have the advantage 
of vivid impression, speed in assembly and flexibility in arrangement. 


They save time in the lecture room. 


The plastigraph offers the advantage of simplifying complicated 
either peeling off cut-outs or building up a Series Of 
overlays on clear sheets of polyvinyl chloride to reveal the details of 
a structure. Since adhesion is by a combination of atmospheric pressure 


and static electricity, there is no loss of adhesion with use. 


structures by 


Flannel boards are based on the friction of the surfaces 
that will adhere to each other. Flannel or lankets can provide the 
base and sandpaper or similar abrasive surface for the backs of the 
cutout figures. A plastic hooked material is obtainable which will readily 
cling to certain nylon materials. Adhesion is very positive and considerable 
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rial stuck on with 


wight may be supported by small pieces of this mate 


an adhesive. 
sheet background with 


steel 
11 magnet clued at the back. 


Magnetic boards are made up of 
card or hard back cut-outs which have sma : : 
Rubber-based flexible magnetic materials are also available. MAG neti eC: 

f objects to different 


boards are particularly suited to the movement oO 
places, for example, in the building up ofr breaking down of systems. 


EXERCISE 1 


Design an evaluation form for assessing visual aids. (We suggest you © 
consult Farrant, 1981, p. 298). Using that format, now evaluate a 
teacher using the chalkboard. How couid the use of the chalkboard in 


that instance be improved? 


EXERCISE 2 


Try using a flannelgraph from the educational resources area. Having 


tried using it, then design a set of cutouts to illustrate a concept 
from your own curriculum area. Use velero, sandpaper, blotting paper 
or lint on the backs of the cut outs. 


EXERCISE 3 


a ; 
wate a ee eoeaee: board and materials and try using the material 
dex its application in health training programmes. Find out th 
suppliers of plastigraph equipment. : 
EXERCISE 4 
-Mount is 
a display on softboards in the museum area or classroom ona 


| EXERCISE 5 


Design a poster or a wall chart 


| EXERCISE 6 


Design a flip chart, 


TAKING PHOTOGRAPHS 
SAALNG PHOTOGRA 


ae eae can be used for taking black and white, colour 
ae “ii s ar BS mm slides. In the health training situation, 
ack and white pictures, mounted in some permanent display form, 


ae le onecards oY in files showing procedures or physical characteristics 
a oe oo a buildings, roofing materials, these are extremely 
useful. 35 mm slides in colour are also particularly useful for demo- 


nstrating clinical or pathological features that are otherwise difficale 
to describe, 


In order to get suitable photographs, it is easier fot the 
teacher to take her own photographs and get them processed either commer- 


cially or in any photo processing unit such as health education or 
medical illustration units. 


EXERCISE 1 


Practice the operational tasks related to taking photographs. These 
will include: 


1) Loading a film. 

2) Using the viewfinder. 

3) Adjusting the controls for exposure, focus, aperture. 
4) Taking pictures. 

2) Using light meter. 


6) Setting film speed. 


EXERCISE 2 


Take a series of photographs in different settings. Note the exposure, 
aperture, focus and subject. When the phtographs are processed, 
note which were succesful and why. 


EXERCISE 3 


Mount a set of slides or photographs to illustrate a topic. Organize 


them and label them into a logical and clear sequence. 


u B) 


EVALUATION OF USE OF 35 MM CAMERA /PHOTOGRAPHS 


CHECKLIST 
(Tick if done) 


Uses of viewfinder 


Operates mechanisms that vary the (i) focus 
(ii) aperture (iii) length of exposure 


Depresses ‘take’ button without moving 
the Camera 


Loads a new film 


Photographs still objects in natural light 
within normal range of focus of Camera 


Takes pictures of moving objects 


Uses light meter 


Selects and displays photographs 
effectively | i 
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' WRITTEN MATERIALS 
ee 


materials are some of the most useful instructional resources 


have available to us. They are relatively cheap, durable and accessible. 
ane they are not always readily available to students in health training 
Gystitutions in Africa so the teacher needs to look to developing her own 


materials, that are relevant to the particular situation. 


Written 


In the following sections, we consider the design and use of handouts, 
laboratory exercises and teaching manuals. The writing aay of these 
materials is not easy and takes a lot of time and care. Simple language 
should be used at all times, and local examples or cases cited. The 
wholesale unacknowledged use of already published work of another author 


infringes copyright, and should not be done. 


The design and use of programmed lessons has been discussed in UNIT 


THREE. 


HOW TO IMPROVE HANDOUTS 
G: BROWN AND TOMLISON, 


THE USES OF HANDOUTS. 
The major potential uses of handouts may be summarized as follows:- 
Handouts used by students in private study may : 

- State the prerequisites for a course or class (orientation) 


~ State the learning objectives for a course or class 
(direction of work). 


~ Indicate alternative sources of information (reinforcement 
of learning). 


~ Provide supplementary information (expansion of learning) . 
Handouts used by students during Classes may: 

~ Provide an infrastructure for the topic. 

- Emphasize crucial points and generate perspective. 

- Provide a framework for interaction between teacher and students. 
Help students to receive detailed information. 


ema accuracy of transferred information 


WHAT RESEARCH SUGGESTS 
: 


Research on handouts, 


lectures and the design of faa Soph} of note taking in 


However, the research instructional texts i relatively scant 
; arch does provide pointers to ty questions which are 


often asked 
P ‘ about handouts. Here are our cautic 5 answers which are 
asead on research and experience 


ARE LECTURE HANDOUTS USEFUL TO STUDENTS? 
—$—$—$—<$———$———— ee USEFUL TO_STUDENTS: 


Students perceive handouts as useful nd many do use them 
before examinations. Experimental studies basec on immediate and delayed 
recall tests have not yielded clear cut results On the whole, the 
results suggest that Students who receive hand uts do better in tests 


than those who do not, and handouts are partic ilarly useful to poor 
note-takers, 


WHICH KIND OF HANDOUTS IS MOST USEFUL? 
OE OE PUL. 


Given that handouts are useful to students, which kind of 
lecture handouts appears to be better, the complete set of notes or an 
Outline of the lecture? Northcroft and Jerrcstedt (1975) showed that 
students who receive lecture outlines scored significantly better than 
Students who received either a complete transcript of the lecture or a 
full set of notes, Later studies have yielded equivocal results. (Fisher/Harris 1974 


Major difficulties in research on the use of handouts arise 
from the variation in the type of handouts and the interaction between 
handouts and note-taking strategies. Despite these difficulties, in 

one set of studies Hartley (Hartley and Davies 1978) was able to show 
that handouts led to improved recall, that students took more notes on 

points omitted from the handouts and that students who had to fill in 
omitted key points, definitions and phrases, did better on a subsequent 
recall test than students who had received the complete outline of the 
lecture. These studies suggest that outlines of lectures which require 
responses from students are probably the best general type of handouts 


for use with lectures. 


: 


WHEN SHOULD A HANDOUT BE GIVEN TO STUDENTS? 


Obviously, handouts pertaining to the entire lecture course 
should be given out at the beginning of the course. 


The more common question relating to class-specific handouts 


Should I give the handout to students pesore the er ats —— 
The study by McDougall et al (1972) indicates that the s i. - 
received the handouts before the lecture performed better 7m subsequ 
recall tests than those who received the handout after the lecture. 


There are, however, two exceptions to the promise that lecture 


a e is 
handouts are best given out before the class. First if the ia ee: 
likely to pre-empt the excitement of the lecture, then a Petes: 
wards. Second, if the handout is a study unit or booklet Aas 


De 


t either a few days before the lecture or after the lecture. 
out el 


‘ ‘DESIGNING HANDOUTS. 
DESIGNING “——— 


ce of handouts as former students and our involve- 
their production for the job they are required Ea do, tend, Fe 
considerations away from the aesthetics of their composition. 

be made attractive and free of unnecessary 


Our experien 


ment in 


deflect | 
Nonetheless handouts can 


parriers to learning. 


The first and obvious question when designing a handout is: 
If it requires insertion of student responses then 
these should be marked~-clearly. If students are required to make 
extended notes then the text should be opened up to leave ample space 
on the sheets for notes and additions to diagrams. 


What is it for? 


The second and equally obvious question is: Who is the handout 
for? The kind of information that you might provide for the first-year, 
pre-clinical students would obviously be different from that for post- 


graduate clinical students. 


These two questions are simple but no less important for that. 
In addition, it is worth considering the typographical layout of the 
handout. Lower case is easier to read that capitals. Italics slow down 
reading and so showl@ he used for emphasis only. Bold type also highlights 
statement. The wse-of summary statements typed in the margin emphasizes the 
content of the paragraph. Spaced sections and double-spacing are easier 
to read. 3 | 


Because illustrations are eye-catching they may lead to the 
reading of the text close to the illustration. Hence the importance of 
positioning illustrations appropriately. Tables of results which occur 
at the top or bottom of a page are less likely to be read than if they 
occur in the middle of the page. 


_ A_SYSTEMATIC APPROACH TO THE USE OF HANDOUTS. 


This can be summarized as follows: 
1) Define the area to -«..ecovered. 
2) Write and refine learning objectives. 


3) Determine the most appropriate structure for the class(es) 
with a view to promoting attainment of the objectives. 


4) Determine whether extramural handouts are needed. 


5) Determine whether handouts for use during the class would 
benefit the learning. 


oe 


6) 


ES | 


8) 


9) 


10) 


it} 


_ CONCLUSION 


Prepare draft handouts and lecture (or 


other class) 
notes, 


Review (with a colleague) the relation between learning 
objectives, teaching notes and handouts. 


Determine whether or not the handouts are likely to be 
sufficiently powerful to be warranted. 


Have the handout prepared, check the proofs and have 
Copies made by the most economical means. 


Give the handouts to the students and tell them why the 
handouts were made and how they should be used. 


Determine whether or not the handouts were useful. 


We believe that handouts which are designed to provide a 
framework for the structuring of student participation in lectures will 
usually succeed, provided that the handouts are suitably constructed. 
Handouts which present information for passive reading are less certain 


of success. 
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DESIGNING LABORATORY EXERC ISES 
a RC LES 
Ee HEGARTy~ 


_ DESIGNS OF LABORATORY MANUALS ‘anp DISPLAYS. 


The first recommendati i 
: 2 ion 1s that teachers shoul 
with the written instructions for lab peg eset students 
ook or binder. Students will be 


3 : and plan their learning accor- 
dingly. The book will look more professional and appealing if it has a 


ae Simple, which has been specially designed for the course. 
=: : are adept at artwork and enjoy producing designs themselves. 
: not, graphic design firms can produce artwork quickly and cheaply, 
incorporating, if desired, electron micrographs or other illustrations 
provided by the teacher. The Pages of the book when copied or printed 
Should be Bound so that the book will lie flat on a laboratory bench. 


The most important factor in arranging the contents of a laboratory 
manual is simply to ensure that students do not enounter unnecessary 
difficulties in locating instructions. Any techniques for streamlining 
are an advantage. Inclusion of a good index, page reference and timetable 
are of obvious importance.. In some disciplines it is necessary to 
provide extensive technical details. These are best separated from 
instructions for individual laboratory exercises and can be effectively 
collected in a well-organized appendix. 


Aims ‘should be explicit. 

; When writing a laboratory manual designers should remember that 
things which are ‘obvious’ to teachers can be quite unclear to students 
or, worse, they can be completely misconstrued. Therefore the aims of 
each exercise should be explicit rather than implicit. Students should 
- be informed about what new knowledge or abilities they will have acquired 
after successful completion of each exercise. Furthermore, laboratory 
exercises should be set in their educational contexts, i.e., if a 
laboratory exercise is regarded as ‘introductory’, mention the goal for 
which it is prerequisite. Conversely, if an exercise is regarded as 
‘advanced’, mention specifically the prior knowledge and skills which 
must be used. Student complaints about lack of relevance have often been 
caused by complete failure by teachers to explain the sequencing of their 


coursework. 


Instructions should be clear. 


a 


In the instructions for a laboratory exercise teachers should 
notify students of'the nature of materials and equipment provided or 
available on request, especially the location of materials, the 


trom Cox, K and Ewan, C. The Medical Teacher Churchill Livingstone, 
Ld ; oO 


1982, 154 - 158 
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quantities and the arrangement (what must be shared by the whole class 
: b ups? what is available for individual use?). In laboratory 
4 ae r itten notification is not provided, students can waste 


classes where wr : : 
a great deal of class time discussing organizational details. 


Questions are important. 
Je 


Education research reviewed by Faw and Waller (1976) suggests 
stions are a valuable part of a laboratory manual and are usually 
immediately after an exercise or a small group of related 
Commonly, teachers think of questions as a means of evaluating 

Carefully designed questions can server 


that que 
best located 


exercises. 
what students have learned. 


other functions. 


Questions can often add interest value and motivation. More 
importantly, questions are cues. They alert students to crucial points 
in the laboratory work (for example, crucial skills, measurements or obse- 
rvations, crucial knowledge, crucial methods of interpretation). Questions 
can challenge students to go beyond the immediate exercise, for example, 
to discuss the clinical or social implications. Figure 1 shows a list 
of questions which accompanied the instructions for a biochemistry laboratory 
class on bloc. lipid components and which illustrated a variety of approaches 


to the art questioning: 


ree eee 
fhe list shows questions printed in a bichemistry laboratory 
manual following instructions for a laboratory exercise 
entitled 'The Biochemistry and Blook Lipid Components’. 


f. What are the triglyceride and cholesterol levels of the 
two unknown sera? 


2. What is your tentative diagnosis of the lipid disorders 
involved? 


3. How could you use the cholesterol assay method quoted 
to determine the relative broportions of free and 
esterified cholesterol? 


4, “eee has mild hypercholesterolaemia. Why is it 
advisable to control this by dietary restriction rather 
than drug therapy? 


4. Cholesterol is 5 
S synthesized sole 
False. olely by EE .. true) 


Be hie | 
isturbances in Carbohydrate metabolism, such as 


diabetes mellitus, hav 
ia ave no eff 
True]False., / ect on cholesterol synthesis. 


Se EE 


Pag. | EF i 
tfective use of written questions in laboratory teaching 


ei 


Illustrations Should be of good quality 


Any displays or il] | 
us . - 
he ws Ret snainec: Strations used in laboratory classes should 


Garrick (1978) and th Useful guidelines are provided in the review by 
ibi ny enkiett Static Displays & Poster, Wallcharts, 
BMA, 1973). With ty ucation (Department of Audio Visual Communication, 
have carelessly ha Ae ;ochnology available, it is inexcusable to 
classes... Besides ee Signs, diagrams and illustrations in laboratory 
give students the mesesge o 7oSthetics, poorly prepared displays 
S the message that the material is unimportant. 


eee nies laboratory class contains lengthy written 
Oe ee copy: graphs, Students should not be encouraged to waste 
meat “4 Pying Fi all down. Rather, teachers should provide 

hak oet containing key points. Photo-reduction of illustrations is a 
vaswante aid in the preparation of handouts since it Saves re-drawing of 
material prepared for the display. 3 


Pinally, it is’a rather obvious but important point worth 
stressing, that irrespective of high standards of preparation of lahoratory 
manuals and displays, the success of a laboratory class depends ultimately 
on the quality of materials and equipment actually provided on the day 
of the class. It is therefore essential to institute a thoroughly efficient 
system for delegating tasks, for Ordering, planning and preparation of 
materials, and for quality control. 


DESIGN OF LABORATORY EXERCISES TO MEET IMPORTANT 
GOALS OF MEDICAL TEACHING. 
BE a heer late taht tll 


The design process for individual laboratory exercises involves 
(i) definition of the knowledge necessary for successful completion of 
the exercise; (ii) selection of manuai cr observation skills to be 


learned or practised. 


The publication of details of teaching strategies is all too 
rare. In this section two exercises from a course of microbiology 
for medical students are discussed (reprinted from Hegarty and Lee, 
1979). These examples are products of the design process described above. 
The goal of both exercises was to aliow students to apply their knowledge 
of the science and methods of microbiology to an obviously medical situa- 
The first structured exercise involved in the use of several simple 
less structured case history forced 
of microbiologist and clinican, 
the place of microbiology in medical 


tion. 
practical skills, while the second, 


students alternately into the roles 
thus giving them an appreciation of 
practice. 


In these case studies students are expected to URS certain skiiis 
of the professional microbiologist, for example, Sa of bacteria 
in stained smears, recognition of colonies loreee it is not intended 
that students retain these skills and the skills are certainly seething 

assessed formally. Rather, these are regarded as intermediate skills in 
the process of achieving the general goals of the course. This was made 
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including the following statements in the laboratory 


clear to students by 
manual. 
General objective of the laboratory classes. 
-nciples and practice of diagnostic 
a dents appreciate the princip di aR 
Be cis es be able to effectively and efficiently utilize 


microbiology in order to i 
a diagnostic medical microbiology laboratory in the management and 


treatment of infected patients. | 


it is felt that students should be “SHInGS 

‘real life’ situations in the form of case studies and carfy,out some 

of the diagnostic steps of the medical microbiologist. Tt is not important 
that the student be able to acquire all these-skills. Rather he/she 
should have a clear understanding of how to use the staff and facilities 


of a microbiology laboratory. 


To achieve this goal 


A structured case study in microbiology: 


In the exercise shown in Figure 2, the format is structured in a 
way that restricts the knowledge or skills used by students to a 
managable level appropriate for an early stage of a course. The 
case history is of a woman with a mixed anaerobic infection of her 
gall-bladder. Three different organisms, Escherichia coli, 
Streptococcus faecalis and a Bacteroides species were isolated 


from the pus. 
To reach this diagnosis students must: 


1. apply the following knowledge 


An 84-old woman was admitted to hospital after a sudden 
onset of abdominal pain and vomiting. Her temperature 
rose to 40°C. Her white blood cell count was 11 x 106. 
An X-ray of her upper abdomen showed stones in her gall= 
biadder and in her bile duct but no gas. At laparotomy, 
10 ml of pus was drained from her gall-bladder. 


Material: 

(per bench) Gram stain of smear of pus. 

(per group) Cultures of pus on sheet blood agar 
incubated aerobically and anaerobically. 
Culture of pus on MacConkey agar. 

Procedure: 


(a) Smear and stain representative colonies from the 
a growth on the sheep blood agar plates. 
-b) Examine the pus smear and correlate the microscopic 


morphology of organisms present with those isolated 
on the plates, 


Results: 


Diagnosis: 


Fig. 
1g. 2 Structured case Study in microbiology. 
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a. 6©IHie type of ba : 
itieclally those Cteria likely to cause a gall-bladder infection 
| Originating from the gastroinstestinal tract) 


appea: ; 
Ppearance of these Organisms on common growth media. 


T my oe | 
he Gram Staining reaction of these bacteria. 


a. Preparation of Simple smears. 
b. Gram stain of the smears, 


Cc. Use of microscopes with oil immersion objectives. 


An unstructured case study in microbiology: 


fois. is Significantly more complex exercise that requires students 
si make many decisions relevant to their future Careers. The case 
history and student instructions are shown in Figure 3. The patient 
had endocarditis caused by the bacterium Streptococcus viridans. 
When working on this case the Students are challenged to apply a 
wide range of microbiological knowledge and demonstrate a number 

of important skills, for example; 


1. The types of microbial infection consistent with the signs 
and symptoms described in the history. 


A 50-year old man, an accountant, presented with a history 
of increasing weakness and lassitude over a period of about 
3 months. At the examination the patient was described as 
a pale man of medium buiid whose temperature over a period 
of 5 days varied between 37° and 38.30, The spleen was 
said to be palpable and slightly enlarged. Laboratory 
findings were, Hb 123 g]l, WBC 13 x 106Jlitre, with 83 
neutrophilis, ESR 65. 


Material: Laboratory Request Forms, 


Procedure: | 
a) Read the history and decide what specimens should be 


collected and what tests are needed, 
b) Fill out a laboratory request form for each specimen and 
hand it to your tutor. You will be given the appropriate 
Gram stains and primary culture plates etc. 
Examine the material and make presumptive diagnosis. 


3d) , 
Ask your tutor for any further material you require to 
confirm your diagnosis and complete the investigation. 

dj Complete all the laboratory reports In a way that you 


consider would be most useful for the attending physician. 
These forms should be signed and handed to your tutor 
e) Decide what treatment you would recommend and 
estimate the iikely prognosis. 
eee eee a 


Pig..-3 Unstructured case study in microbiology 


ge ts 
2» 


2. Selection of appropriate specimens and modes siete 


the laboratory 


3. The organisms involved in each of the possible diagnoses. 
4. The cultures, the serological and other types of tests which 
should be done in the laboratory. 


5, The likely appearance or reactions of suspected organisms 


after culture or testing. 


Interpretation of laboratory results and how the laboratory 
report should be written. 


7. Appropriate treatment and likely prognosis or patients with 
bacterial endocarditis. 


The format of the exercise is structured so that as far as 
possible the students" actions simulate the sequence of activities in a 
"real life’ situation but over a vastly reduced time period. This 
is achieved by having all the material for this contained in a 
‘tutor's kit' (Fig 4), an opaque box with lid under the control of a 
staff member. The tutor can monitor the students” progress by noting 
the quality of requests for materials. Relevant or irrelevant material 
can be released by the tutor to allow the students either to pursue a 
number of feasible differential diagnoses, or to examine inappropriate 
material and thus ‘learn by their mistakes". 


Using this technique, tutors can make this a very valuable 
learning experience. Diagnostic decisions can be challenged and students 
asked to justify their choices. The method is also economical in material 


Material necessary for the correct diagnosis 
Blood agar plates labelled 'Sub-culture from blood 
culture broths. Aerobic]anaerobic' (both showing 
growth of Streptococcus viridans) . 


= consistent with alternative general diagnosis of 
byrexia of unknown origin!’ 


MacConkey plate labelled Faeces (showing normal 
faecal bacteria.) 


Card with printed negative results of serological 
tests for typhoid fever. 


Card with printed negative results of serological 
tests for brucellosis and glandular fever. 
Set of serological tests for syphilis. 


Material relevant to further management of the case 


Card showing the results of quantitative peniciliig 
sensitivity tests for the strain of Streptococcus viridans 


Material] inappropriate to the case 


Bloo.. aga a 
es gar plate labelled Throat swab (showing growth 
Oi normal throat flora). 


ener tains 


2 a ei See CR Se 
ae 


ee 


Fig.4 


oy 
3) 


, I~ = —se >, oe 


-time for interpretation and discussion 


as only one set Of slid 
Students. Five Or six 
two-hour Class; students 
aS Many cases as possible, 


he need for Practice of microbiological techniques. 
Thus, in the case as presented above, students would have to do a Gram 


stain on the culture from the blood plates to confirm their diagnosis. 
However, if decision making is the major aim of the exercise, pre-prepared 
Stained smears can be provided in the box and students would Save more 


or for working on other case 
studies. 
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' WRITING HEALTH LEARNING MATERIALS" 


aterial to be relevant, and to be usable, 


[ches the user's needs. it : 
he > it contains what 
cP gaT bigs) had may or may not be usable. The usable book 


ape sae ee tities: it is presented in such a way that he can 
a Sicas i haa it may or may not be relevant. Relevance thus refers 

content; usability refers to the presentation. The two are closely 
related, and both important: usable irrelevant books are no substitute 
for relevant though usable books. Below are noted some further points 
concerning the relevance and usability of written materials. 


The search for relevance in health learning materials has 
concentrated upon two areas: 


- the relevance of the health ‘technology! to the health 
problems and needs of the communities in which it is to 
be practiced; 


- the relevance of the technology to the level of understanding, 
competence and responsibility of the health worker using it. 


In writing health learning materials, therefore, a series of steps needs 
to be followed: 


- identifying health needs, and appropriate interventions; 
- specifying appropriate job descriptions; 
- identifying needed competencies; 


- designing training based.on the competencies required; 


producing learning materials for this training; 


producing additional support material, both for the training, 
and for continuing education, reference and guidance after 


training. 
USABILITY | 


In recent years, concern for readers using books and learning 


o ' 


OO ELD NT 
1, paper presented to a workshop, AMREF, 1981. 
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usability, All these terms suggest the 


. municability, 
Ly: These problems however, seem to 


readabil 
Debel untered. 


wide range of problems enco 
be grouped into two main areas: 
g from reading, following 


oqnitive demands Or learnin 
per applying information, 


instructions, making decisions, 
solving problems; 


The operational demands of referring to material, using on 

index, interpreting pictures and diagrams, using appropriate 
reading strategies, (mainly adjusting the speed at whdetuGe 
read for skimming, scanning, or reflecting on what is being 


read). 


As far as health workers are concerned, a further area of concern is in. 
the professional demands of applying generalized knowledge of health in 
the particular cases of patient and community needs. 


Behavioural, educational and linguistic research has suggested 
that there is no one answer to these problems. Rather, the solution 
seems to lie in selecting the appropriate presentation of material to 
suit the needs of particular readers and situations. It is suggested 
that this selection is necessary across four aspects of presentations: 


- controlling the language in which material is written to 
match it to the reading level of the readers; 


- designing, or structuring the material to suit the situation 
it is needed for: as learning material, for general reference, 
for teaching, for on-the-job guidance; 


- adjusting the physical layout of the material to suit the 
needs and skills of the readers: e.g. use of non-prose 
formats (notes, flow-charts etc) illustrations, diagrams, 
tables; 


- considerations of the need for training in the use of the 
material, introducing it in non-training situations, 
teachers guides, supplementary exercises, etc. 


CONCLUSION 


Much existing health learning material is open to Criticism, 
as regards both relevance and usability. This is largely the result 
oF shortage of material, leading to the use of inappropriate material 
with a wide range of workers, and of inadequate specification of the demand 


for relevance and usability, leading to assumptions that material is 
both relevant and usable. | 
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EXAMPLE OF 
AN ASSESSMENT FORMAT FOR BOOKS DESIGNED BY AMREF 


BOOK ASSESSMENT FORM 
———+_ASSESSMENT FORM 


Readers and Use of Book 
Se BOOK 


Senior 


Put: C {ora Course Book 
R for a Reference Book 


Title: e®eeoeenanse8e 
Author: a ee a 5 


Publisher: UGNMIMTEC GTS esis soe hee 


Price: S255 e1S) 2S 2 68 8 © 6 6 6 6 8 
Subject (s) ee oe Sree 66 8 "6 6,6: 6 6 & «@ 2 6 6 eo 
eagee ceseneceeeeeec 


Tick on the right for your assessment of each point 
‘CONTENT : Mainly Partly <4 Not et aie 


Is the subject matter based on 


Is the subject matter based on 
appropriate methods: 
Is the subject matter based on 
specific job descriptions or a 3 
specific curriculum: |. 
Is the coverage complete and 
well balanced: 
Does it describe ‘what to do’ 
adequately | | 
Does it contain practical ; 
instructions on ‘how to do it’: 


Does it need any support 
material: 


fs 


PRESENTATION 
Sees — 


Mainly Partly Not at all 


Is the language controlled 


Is the physical layout of 
the material well presented: 
= text: headings etc 


= ‘plectures 


1 
5 
re) 

as 

i 
xe) 
R 
O 
n 
0) 
Hh 
° 
5 

- o 

et 

on 


- diagrams and tables 


Is the referencing system adequate: 
- index 


G 
n 
(00) 
4] b> 
ct 


-. numbering 


Does it need training in how to 


Other Comments 


© 9) OO! S°8.G: & (Suielonomenen aeokoue 


Re oe = 
Se EE 601.6) 9.00... 6.0 


EXERCISE 


assessment, 


_ STUDY PROJECT 
NN 


Design either 
LP teaching manual 


Se laboratory manual 
3) a set of handouts 
based on the principles outlined in this section. 


This project should normally be undertaken as an integral part of 
elective study programme. 
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RADIO 


The use of radio in schools is very common, particularly 
‘nce the availability of transistor radio has meant a cheap and 
oe sible form of communication. Unfortunately, the radio is only 
ci - ammes it receives, and while school broadcasts 


d as the progr oe a "? ; 
enti developed, the use of radio in health training programmes *« 


almost non existent. 


Radio programmes can provide material simed at teaching 
lessons for a specific syllabus; for stimulating further study on 
or provide material not directly linked to any specific 
syllabus. At the moment, the most useful material is the latter, 
that is, enrichment material for a teacher to “broaden the students 
experiences or attitudes in a subject that relates to their work in 
health. These programmes are rarely broadcast at suitable times and 
the teacher is more likely to have to tape a broadcast or radio programme 


for later use. 


Se topic; 


TAPE RECORDER 


Audio tapes, either reels or cassettes, are extremely 
useful to health trainers. 


Tapes can be a source of information, such as; 
: 1) Interviews 

a Radio Pe ctiitos /docamsheen ae 

3) Discussions 

4) Commercially prepared lectures 

5) Plays | 

6) Simulated/real sounds (e.g. heartsounds) 


They can also be used to provide feedback to students about what 
3 they are doing and saying such as: 


1) Clinical skills, such as interviewing 
2} Language learning 


_ EXERCISE a 


Practice the operation 7 
al tasks related to usi 
gia ee ng the tape recorder. 


1} Preparing the machine 


2) Cleaning the recording heads. 


3) Thread tape 


4) Operating the controls to record, play and rewind. 


5) Recording through radio and microphone, 


_ EXERCISE 2 
Se, 


Use the tape recorder for either: 


1) Interviewing to collect information. 
2) Making a documentary programme. 
~o) Recording a radio programme relevant to health training. 


4) Providing a commentary for a set of slides. 


| EXERCISE 3 


Splice a tape to join two recordings. 


SKILL FIVE 


USING AUDIO VISUAL OR MULTIPLE MEDIA 


13 


USING MULTIPLE MEDIA 
ee TA 


briefly considers the use by the teacher of 
AS such they do not require new skills, 


3 the machines. Ho ‘ 
media wever, the use of multiple 
seans that the teacher has to hand Over, however temporarily, 


control o ; 
heniea ere: machines and the media themselves. The skill now 
cacher lies Particularly in selecting suitable multiple 


media, such as tape/slid i 
€s sets, films, computer pro rammes th i 
the time and expense in using them. f . a 


i. Thus, the characteristic common to all multiple media, 
-o9l rom the cost, lies in the decreased control by the teacher 
which can free the teacher to be more available for individual or 
small group tuition. 


It is unlikely that the use of multiple media will become 
extensive in Africa in the immediate future, partly due to costs of 
the materials themselves , and partly due to the lack of equipment . 
However, there are two other reasons why health trainers are not 
using multiple media - their reluctance as trainers to hand over 
the responsibility of telling students, of 'giving' them the 
information themselves - This is an attitude or belief of health 
trainers that determines to a large extent how and when trainers 
use particular media. The other reason lies in the fact that too 
often materials that are availabie are not appropriate or relevant 
in terms of language, level or cultural Significance. These 
two mentioned problems are the major obstacles to the deve l@pment 
Or use of multiple media in health training institutes , and 
problems of cast are secondary. 


EXERCISE 1 


From the resource centres available to you obtain a sample of a multiple 
media learning material Arrange to view the package or material 

If the material requires the learner to complete a learning programme, 
such as completing answers to questions , complete the material as 


requested . 


EXERCISE 2 


j in your small group the multiple media material that you have 
ot f Decide between yourselves whether the material conforms 


h rinciples of programmes jearning What are the limitations of | 
= : Dina of material 1n your own institution ? Can you see opportunities 
is kin 


G F 4 Ou A€ V a) z V l lige 7 
" 


Yourself ? Your colleagues ? YOu! 


completed . 


© 
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SKILL srx 


STORING AND RETRIEVING INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL 
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RESOURCE CENTRES. 


Resource centres can operate as display areas, storage and 
The obvious area would be the school library. 


Any system for storage requires that a classification system is used 
for storing and retrieving items. As the collection of educational 
media begins to grow. Unless there is a system of classification, 
cataloguing, storage and retrieval, the collection will quickly become 
chaotic and impractical. | 


listening/reading area. 


Any large resource area needs various facilities: 


Storage/Lending Area | Exhibition Area _Listening/Viewing 
: & | | Area © 
Studios 
Administration 
Area 
Production/ |. Maintenance 
Workshop Area Area 


Study the cataloguing and storage system used in an educational 
institution. Write a brief report that describes briefly how 
the system operates including indexing, storage, retrieval 
borrowing, returning, checking. | | me; : 


_ EXERCISE 2 
Design ‘al 
ign a catalogue card, with a sample entry for a storage/retrieval 


system that would be usef i 
ul in your own ee ‘ . e 
Keep the card for future ictaca. health training institution. 


LAY 
> 


Asa group design a Simple 
>a health training institute, 
features are necessary. 


educational resource area appropriate for 
Discuss, before you start, what important 


Prepare a budget for this project (excluding 
the cost of buildings a 


nd salaries) and make an estima-e of how much 
would cost annually to maintain. 


Ss 


In i 
microfiche, ce tee resources such as handouts, overhead projectors, 
@ke tools in the ¢ €, television and simulations of various types 
tice are ee eee or learning process, Common objections to 
that their use is im “Y¥ are spoonfeeding and will replace the teacher, 
contact will he see ee and dehumanizing, and that faculty/student 
however can increas. Suze gereate application of these resources, 
oe e e etficiency and effectiveness of teaching, may even 

sTucent/teacher contact time, and may provide the teacher with 


more 1 hi 
. po rerding teaching experiences. The unique properties of learning 
resources which confer these advantages are- 


UNIQUE PROPERTIES OF MEDIA RESOURCES 
A RESOURCES 


1) Media allow €asy and repeated reproduction of an event 
Or procedure. 


2) Media can provide visual access to a process or technique 
which would be otherwise unobservable; and in addition can 
provide this access to large numbers of students simulta- 
neously. 


3) Media can provide a common framework of experience to 
large numbers of people in diverse Situations. 


4) Media can promote the illusion of reality, where reality 
is desirable but not possible to obtain. 


5) Media facilitate individualized instruction which makes 
possible provision of different learning materials in 
the same content area, adapted for individual differences, 
Media alsq allow for students to proceed at their own 
pace and provide cpportunities for active student involve- 
ment, for example, review questions and remedial exercises. 


6) Media allow the artificial manipulation of time, space 
and perspective. 


Visual media can facilitate the understanding of abstract 


7) 3 
concepts which may be difficult to communicate verbally. 


CHOICE OF MEDIA RESOURCES . 
CS + 


With rapid advances in technology the range of available 
ing resources is already vast and new products 4 eee every day. 
5 eat who are faced with making choices frequently find themselves 
eac 


Pall : | ae 
et Cox, K. and Ewan, C. The Medical Teacher, Churchill Livingsone, 1981 
189 - 191. 
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rll-equipped for the task. Consequently, deciai ane AD OR ae mi acquisL E.On 
and use of media are often based on insufficient or irrelevant information. 
It might be helpful to consider the task of making a cnet ce a terms 
of seeking satisfactory answers to a series cf specific questions. 


is access to information which will answer those questions, the 


Provided 


there : 
choice will become obvious. 


The following questions can be used as a check-list. Brief 


guidelines are offered to assist in answering the questions: 
1. Will your subject be enhanced by the use of learning resources? 
the unique properties of media listed above should 
in answering this question, In addition it is advisable 
to remember that students are ultimately required to transfer their learn- 
ina taireal ‘life situations?’ ; Therefore, if provision of real life 
situations in teaching is not possible, learning experiences which become 
progressively more similar to reality should be provided. For example, 
when the objectives of instruction require that the student will 
ultimately perform a surgical procedure, a colour videotape of that 
procedure will be less satisfactory than an opportunity to perform the 
procedure but more satisfactory than diagrams in a handout. 


Consideration of 
provide guidance 


2. Is the learning resource appropriate to the learning task? 


Judgements as to the relative benefits of certain attributes of media 
may be called for. For example, colour may be a more important feature 
of .a unit of instruction in histology than is motion. If colour and 
definition are the most important aspects, then media using 35 mm slides 
will be as effective as 16 mm film, but will be cheaper and easier to 
produce, and therefore, since motion is unimportant, will be a more 
efficient and appropriate mediun. 


3. Are there sufficient interested teaching staff to use the new resources? 
Saar Rca n= EEG EE ASS ea SE a el Des Oe aD thie ho DS 


Acceptability of various media will determine their use and their effect— 
i et OONSEL OR of audio or videorecording for the purpose of 
2 eee pe cer Venu ee Skills, for example, may require a period of 

on ane experimentation before its effectiveness will be evident. 
Failure to familiarize staff and students with the philosophy as well as 


the tect i 
hnology of media use may result in its misuse or rejection. 


2 2 ee be ane Simplest available which are appropriate 
aioe Bein aren +nstener tonal program on the physiology of gas 
A printed aeopedy ‘he provision of a number of graphs and diagrams. 
<a ae it or ieee will be cheaper, and easier to produce than 

© since colour and realistic photographs are not required. 


Pp urages the less ad enturous teacher to gi e 


it a try’ and : ‘ 
Y decreases the risk of breakdown in the hands of inexperienced 


users, i 3 ; 

0 elena aaa 1s also likely to be more economical to 

recorders era For example, if it is intended to make cassette 
€ to students for the purpose of listening to recorded 


&&8 


it will 5 : 
heaper ang : oa to provide ‘playback only’ recorders 
impler than recorders with a ‘record’ mode. 


4, What reso 
u ~ 
hoe ane already being used, which of these are being 


effectj 
ively, and what problems have arisen in their use? 
ans Ihave arisen in their use; 


Thorough in 

vesti ‘ 

che cane ea Temes of these Questions will provide guidance in the 
according to lessons learned from previous experiences. 


learnin heen 

Bx eterials. Incompatibility of media systems produced by various 
roblem. A further im t £ i i 
of ‘madancs a portant factor in the choice 
Pe dae the efficiency of available servicing. Before choosing among 
cae ak Reorids of equipment, seek information about maintenance contracts 
apr 1stributors. It is safer to choose equipment from distributors 
who have developed a good reputation for reliable service. 


5. How much will it cost? 
————______ it cost 


Choice of resources should never be based primarily on the money available. 
The most expensive equipment may be inappropriate for your needs and 
therefore less valuable than more appropriate inexpensive equipment. 
Colour video equipment, for example, is less useful to a school with 
little technical Support than is black and white video equipment which 

may be used by any staff member with minimal training. Money saved on 
purchase of less expensive but more useful equipment may be used 
profitably to purchase or produce teaching materials. 


Sophisticated equipment requires regular servicing to ensure maximum . 

life. Are there technical staff available to maintain equipment in good 
working order? Consideration of cost of equipment should always include 
an allowance for recurrent maintenance costs. ; 


6. Do you have access to sufficient instructional materials to make the 
purchase of particular media worthwhile? 


If not, is there a desire and canacity for producing enough high quality 
materials? 


fn either case, choice of media may be influenced by the learning resources 


available or potentially available, For example, if it is intended to 
introduce self instructional teaching methods, purchase of self instructional 
| nointless unless they are supported hy an adequate supply of 


ry en 


wedia will 
self instructional materials. 
SOFTWARE SELECTION 
Most of this chapter has been concerned with the selection 
f th tneedware’ component of learning resources but what of the ‘software', 
of e r = : 


that is, the instructional materials? 


ee) 
Ne) 


much hardware as the ge 
of the relevant software whic 
produced in other 
cult to find materials wh 
purchaser. 
should be prepar 
the production and 
materials, or the 
necessary prerequisit 
chapters in this sect 


teaching institutions fall into the trap of buying as : 

et will allow without considering the source 

h will be used with it. Purchasing software 

institutions may prove very costly and it may be diffi- 

ich will satisfy the particular needs of the 

Alternatively, the institution which invests in hardware 

ed to provide both technical and educational support for 
maintenance of teaching materials. The production of 

review and appraisal of existing materials, is a 

a to the effective use of any medium. Previous 

ion have outlined steps in the production of effect- 


Too often 
ir budg 


ive learning resources. 


The following are guidelines for the selection of appropriate 


instructional materials to complement and identified teaching task: 


“SUMMARY 


1) Will the material help the students to learn what they 
need to learn? 


2) Does the learning require the use of the material in 
order to be effective? 


3) Is the material's level of instruction consistent with the 
student's level of ability and level of knowledge? 


4) Are the concepts communicated accurately? 
5) Is the material up to date? 
6) Is the material presented in an interesting manner? 


7) Does the material allow the students to actively participate 
in the learning? 


8) Is the material of high technical quality? 


If you wish to use any of the resources descibed in this section 


a number of basic rules apply if you wish to avoid costly mistakes, 


1} Discuss the needs with your staff and, if possible, students. 
2) Determine which media others in your field are using. 


3) Explore the options for media selection with someone who 
has had experience in the use of media. 


4) Aim for flexibility in potential use of the media you choose. 


5) Be guided by common sense and tend toward simplicity rather 
than complexity. ; 


6) | technical 
Consult technical experts whenever technical considerations 
influence your decisions. | 


7) Always ensure that +} i | 
1: t the materials you choose are appropri 
and well designed. ate 
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OBJECTIVES 


To give the chance to teachers in training: 


. To demonstrate the planning and implemantation of teaching skills- 


acquired during the course. 


s To participate in all aspects of teaching functions in a training 
School for health personnel. 


To develop skills in evaluating their own teaching. 


* To try out teaching approach previously not tried. 


To achieve these objectives the student-teacher will: 


1) Plan, implement and evaluate the effectiveness of a learning programme 
involves a minimum of 40 hours of student contact. This is expected to 
include Classroom, Clinical and Field visits, and teachers are expected 

to demonstrate familiarity with a variety of teaching methods. 


2) Obtain feedback on the conduct of own individual teaching sessions 
from an observer/supervisor. This has a formative assessment function 
and should be completed as soon after a session as possible. 


7 Participate in the administrative practices of the school, including 
timetabling, staff-student relationships, record systems, student accom- 
odation and recreactional facilities, student counselling, services and 
staff meetings. 


4) Evaluate own performance and the experience as a whole. 


ORG 
ANISATION OF TEACHING PRACTICE EXPERIENCE 


Fas shly, 


this experi i 
hese two cat p ence is meant to be both enjoyable and useful and 


©gories are not act 
try to put toyether a whole lot wi sh P Br ONG HOME ERIS Sepeeaatiee 


Your previo 
practices ang os eam ie current understanding about educational 
teaching methods that oe microteaching skills you have acquired; the 
your personal ch a ep ag know about but are not always skilled at: 

enaracteristics; your ability to assess performance. 


Step 1. es 
je) Visit to the School selected for teaching practice. 


Step 2. Orientation. 


Se 
© your head of department/school and discuss the whole experience, 


and the subject(s 
the seul braay., (Ss) you are going to teach. The more time spent in planning 


Step 3. Planning. 


ns Try to plan your teaching practice as a "whole" experience. Develop a 
cheme Of work that includes the objectives for your students, how you are 
going to achieve them, how you are going to measure whether they achieved 
en Refer to both the objectives and the evaluation format for this 
experience from time to time. 


Step 4. Implementation and Formative Assessment 


Implement your teaching programme. A Supervisor from the school will be 
assigned to occasionally observe your sessions to provide feedback on the 
enclosed forms. Discuss with this supervisor your performance as soon after 
the session as possible. If you want additional feedback, get your students 


to evaluate you. 
Step 5. Analysis of Administration 


During your attachment, observe the administration procedures and 
principles of the school. Educational administration is an integral part 
of a teachers function, and it will help you to gain a greater insight into 


the whole educational process. 


Step 6. Analysis 


A supervisor from this programme will visit you, the purpose of this ° 
visit is primarily to discuss your scheme of work, how it is going and to 
discuss the dynamics of the educational administrative processes occuring 


in the school 


Step 7. Evaluation 
Ask the head of Department/Principal to 


Evaluating the experience. 
Also complete a self evaluation 


complete the appropriate evaluation form. 


form. Bring these back with you at the end of the experience. 
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COMMENT ON TEACHING PRACTICE 


nenperiod.of teaching practice is one of the most important for the student 
= ‘ as it gives an opportunity to practice the skills, methods yile 
teacher At the same time it is extremely 


es introduced during the course. 
e supervision and support from the course super- 


visors, and so heavy reliance is placed on the co-operating teachers in the 
cheats where the student teachers are attached to provide the day to day 
e and feedback that is so necessary to make the experience a 


approach 
difficult to provide adequat 


assistanc 
positive one . 


Planning the Attachment 

You will be asked to indicate a preference for the attachment school.. 
However, the following factors are taken into consideration before assigning 
a teacher to a school: 


1) Acceptance by the school to have a teacher on teaching practice. 


a) Availability of suitable co-operating teachers. 
3) Appropriate courses of study are available. 
4) Students present and not just doing examinations. 


5) Accessibility to college supervisors. 


6) The department for attachment is not, where possible, the teacher's 
regular station. 


Having been allocated to a particular school, the student makes a planning 
visit to discuss the syllabus, subjects to be taught, timetable, available 
learning resources and accomodation. On return to the college, the student 
develops a scheme of work, collects suitable resource materials and arranges 
to collect relevant allowances. 


Attachment Period 


. The teacher undertakes a minimum period of 40 student contact hours, 

including clinical, fieldwork and classroom experiences. Feedback is 

obtained from the co-operating teacher. A supervisor from the college will 

Visit at least once during the period. The teacher is also expected to 

take part in all administrative activities of the school, whether staff 

ie sleamk extracurricular events, invigilating examinations, library duties 
on. 


Evaluation 


The teacher is evaluated in a variety of ways: 


1) Evaluation by students 
Try to get feedback from the Students you are teaching. 


2) Evaluation by the co-operating teacher 
This should be as frequently as possible. 
3) Evaluation by self 
oo performance at the end of the experience. A report 
an 2,000 words should be written evaluating the exercise. 
4) Evaluation by head#principal 


Ask the principal or h 
ead of de 
SVAlUation format. partment to complete the relevant 


5) Evaluation p 


aS a summative 
exerc : 
from the Reeth man's toes 1S€, using the collected information 


oF —Operati 
visit. perative teacher, head, students report and own 


CLINICAL SUPERVISION OF STUDENT TEACHING 


Jonathan Atwoki AE 


INTRODUCTION: 


ee ee the "School Practice" component of the student-teacher's 
a... bie. and maybe it is becoming over-emphasised. It is 
at the Faculty of = o& of the frequent staff seminars devoted to the subject 
ai : Y ucationy Makerere University, that there is need to continue 

*Scussing this very important aspect of teacher education. 

Perhaps to re-emphasise its importance once again, an example will be 

crow from the National Teachers' College, Kyambogo Course, which leads to the 
award of the Diploma in Education of Makerere University. The course at the 
N.T.C. lasts three academic years (usually beginning in May and ending in March). 


Of these three years, three terms each year, only a small portion is spent 
on the school practice - it takes two halves of a full term that is, one half 
at the end of the second year and the other half at the end of the final year. 
The two practices are commonly referred to as the first and the final teaching 
practice. | There is also a Primary School Attachment Programme/Child Study 
Course for the same period at the end of fhe first year. When the three year 
course ended at the end of 1976, the first school practice began taking place 
at the end of the first year. 


Here it can be calculated that the school practice part of the student's 
course at the N.T.C. lasts one full term, which means that a student spends 
about 1/6 or about 17% of the course time on the school practice and about 
83% of the course on theory or academic work. Both parts of the course are 
continuously assessed, but as can be seen from the above information, academic 
work is continuouslly assessed for a total of 96 weeks, yet for the school 
practice, only the final part is assessed, only 6 weeks. But the mark for 
the school practice assessment weighs half the final mark and the academic 
mark weighs the other half for the award of the Diploma. Thus, assessment 
mark for 96 weeks is equated with assessment for six weeks. 


The above example is given, as pointed out earlier, to emphasise how 
important the school practice part is in the life of a student destined to 


become a teacher. 


WHAT ARE THE OBJECTIVES OF THE SCHOOL PRACTICE? 
J.C. Ssekamwa (1973) gives the following two points as mainly the purpose 


of the school practice. 
(a) To give a chance to training teachers to practice the teaching skills 


which they have learned mostly by theory at the training institute. 


b) To see and participate in a real school situation under some delib- 
( erate supervision, before they are left on their own as full-fledged 


school masters. 


00 eee ee pL y_ teaching 
— spects of practice and probationar eac 


East African Literature Bureau ~- 


of 


aaia.the modern form of apprentices 
the pups’ ~ teaches ae 7” oe isition of practical ski 
It is indeed the only sound basis for the acquisitl Pp } 
As far as Tibble and others are concerned, the practical part of the 
er is his apprenticeship. This is compared with the earlier 
nineteenth century teacher training procedure 
ho was referred to as pupil-teacher so that he 
f teaching. For the twentieth century, 


time and space do not allow for that long and slow process of training 
teachers. There are far too many numbers involved and the need for more 
teachers is ever pressing. Moreover, we cannot accept the concept of the 
master craftsman in the behavioural approach to the teacher-learning 
situation. Teaching is to be regarded as a science ".... behaving in a 
social context and is therefore amenable to scientific observation and 


ractice derives fundamentally from its 
hip relationship which was embodied in 


tice schools of early colleges. 
lis. 


student-teach 
forms in the eighteenth and 


where the student-teacher w 
would eventually master the art o 


analysis". 

A detailed scientific study of the objectives of the school practice 
was carried out by Brimer and Cape at Bristol (1971). They presented ten 
different stated objectives to tutors of teacher' colleges, school teachers 
and student-teachers. Of the ten in question, according to the correlated 
responses, the following were chosen as the obvious objectives. 


Le To provide the student with an opportunity of establishing an 
appropriate teacher - pupil relationship with children. 


a To provide the student with practical experience in schools which 
will reveal some of the problems of discipline and enable him to 
develop personal methods of control. 


ahi To provide the student with experience of success in the teaching 
Situation so that he acquires confidence. 


4. To provide an opportunity for the student to develop and display 
qualities of adaptability and sensitivity appropriate to the 
school situation. 


B. To provide the student with opportunities for developing powers 
Of observation. | 


The important main points which can be picked out of these five and the 
other five omitted objectives are to provide practical experience, improve 
teaching Skills, learn the pupil - teacher relationships, and all in all, to 
_ bring about development of teaching skills in the student teacher. 


From the above quoted authorities, it can be inferred that school prec= 
ice forms one of the most important aspects of teacher education. 


= a. discussed how important student-teaching is to the student 
Oe tiber yi si 2 Fei i institution, we ought to discuss the ways and means . 
PE the cerca wee ne. CAD IRE nt Ge 
Bee pal... ag practises Different aspects of the supervision process 

is” to Wiebe Not ee ia chapters. The purpose of this chapter 
student Sider ee © supervisor goes about dealing with his client (the 
between the su PD sc. In other words, we are dealing with relationship 
i a visor/tutor and the student-teacher during the actual super- 
giemey iso a very eg acs aspect of the student's school practice. Bad 

: FY approach can ruin the prospects of a good student gaining a 


1 


-_ 


distinction mark in 
provided experience, 
should gO about deali 
visor, in Short, 


teaching, 


WHAT IS CLINICAL, SUPERVISION? 


Immediately one glances at the word 


doctor's room “2% 

eS ii i, aie or SSS One is not far from being correct. 
3 j © consideration - a ps chi : 

psychiatrist; something to do with treatment tase mite ca; 


' * « « . 
Clinical', one's mind races to that 


relati 
Onship between the student and his supervisor, that creates a learning 
t steadily improves his teaching skills. 


a teas make an analogy of Student-teacher/tutor relationship to carpenter/ 

12) ce, the latter need not fear the expert carpenter, otherwise he will 
not learn. Supervisors should provide an opportunity where the student- 
teacher will gain self-sufficiency and freedom to act, so that he gains the 
autonomy he will need when he becomes a full-fledged teacher. The student- 
teacher should increase his iniative, incentive and drive for self-improve- 
ment from the experience of discussing with questioning and debating in 
understanding terms with the Supervisor. 


Stratemeyer and Lindsey have the following comments to make on clinical 
Supervision: 
a We want, in each case, to be Supportive and empathetic; to perfect 
technical behaviours and the concepts from which they are generated; to 
increase the efficiencies and pleasure of learning and of becoming; to treat 
one another decently and with affection, to engage in productive and rewarding 
encounters, and to move toward our own destinies and toward one anothers 
honestly. 


What are the characteristics of clinical supervision? It would be better 
to list them: 


(i) attention is paid to the teaching act and the performing of it. 
(ii) it is important that the supervisor is positive and dynamic. 


(iii) the supervisor is ready to share experience with the student-teacher 
rather than impose anything on him, in other words, authority should 
be in a way be set aside and there be a meeting of equals on equal 
plane. 

(iv) there is concern for the person, that is the student teacher and not 


just what he does. 
both the supervisor and the student-teacher should be: ready to learn 


(v) 


from each other. 


MODEL FOR CLINICAL SUPERVISION | 
There are various models of supervision; probably there are as many 
different supervision models as there are teacher education institutions. 
Goldhammer (1969) has a clinical model that he presents in five stages. 
This chapter will present one in three main stages. These stages are a 
series of conferences, namely (i) Pre-observation Conference (ii) Observ- 


ation Conference éeee) Post-observation Conference. 


, BQ. 
galt x, itd 


Pre-Observation Conference | 
Thi tage of the supervision 1s of paramount importance, especially to 
ei cher It sets the stage for the real supervision that will 

ne sae cate all it is meant to have the supervisor acquaint himself 
pape eo cacher, his planned lesson and his planned strategies of 


execution. 
During this Conference, communication is established between supervisor 


and student-teacher and suspicions should be eradicated. For a meaningful 


pre-observation Conference to take place, two conditions are me Ce Sear y: 
(i) the supervisor has to be as liberal, simple, co-operative and 
helpful as possible -. no imposition of authority; 
the student-teacher has to be open-minded, ready to amend his 
planned lesson wherever he finds it necessary as he gains insight 
from the discussion with the supervisor, and feel more relaxed to 
learn more about the prepared lesson from his supervisor/Tutor. 
The student-teacher has to be completely relaxed in his.mind and 
clear that the tutor is not tearing his lesson apart. 


(id) 


The pre-observation Conference creates fluency on the part of the student. 
By going through his lesson again for and with the supervisor, the student - 
teacher rehearses, revises and becomes more familiar with the content and 
planned strategy. However, it becomes completely shattered if the supervisor 
tears the whole lesson to pieces - indeed, he should avoid this. If the 
supervisor realises the lesson he is about to see will not make meaningful 
Supervision, certain alternatives should be taken. 


Either (1) the supervisor merely advises the student-teacher and does not 
not go in to observe the lesson; 
or (ii) the student-teacher is reassured that this is only assistance 
and not destructive criticism; 
or (iii) the supervisor adopts an attitude where he does not blame the 


Student, but is serious in helping him. 


On the other hand, the student-teacher could have prepared his lesson 
when he was not sure either of the facts in the content or the new method he 
was trying out. The supervisor should be only too happy to welcome the idea 
ar helping, guiding and correcting his eGlient. . This stage of supervision 
will either make the student-teacher more confident that he is going to teach 
a successful lesson or it will discourage him completely - it all depends on 
how the supervisor approaches the student-teacher and how the latter feels 


about his Supervisor, and how much he wishes to avail_to him for the help 
offered, | | 


At this juncture, the reader is beginning to wonder about where one gets 


the time for all this fuss Th ls j 
@ answer to this is "a i 
it sonieeeadaeey o° Pretie,-out try to do 


it ne oe otal Group Seminars on teaching practice at the N.T.C., 

When ta ee “ae ee that entering a student-teacher's classroom 

eseriie cae os 1s lesson serves only to interrupt and even disrupt the 

the sioeeaes erefore, agites ase such a class would not be entered, 

Gehman PS eebited 2 eis the environment of the School, the physical facil- 

Sis be eee n a other classrooms and science laboratories, and may be 
Pportunity to call on the headmaster. 


Fi ; 
chsuaane at this stage, we might venture to use the term “Contract", 
mechanically. The supervisor should play no "hide-and-seek 
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— ee ee ee - 


) should agree on what 

(They may also agree to dis- 

about a planned approach 

, the tutor should be ready 
He will have occasion to say it worked 

ihe panned the student's lesson com- 

, GQiscomfort and discoura . 

he pre observation Conference, the oni dean to 


Of patience 4 
and empathetic ac eae and tolerance and he has to be as benevolent 


Observation Conference 


Me ane, ee of the supervision activity. The supervisor sits in 

mitat da coats sie ches, listens, interprets, follows, learns and records 

editieehen td : - He Should write down what he sees and hears in as 

ae Orm aS possible. He should leave no chance where, during the 
cussion of the lesson, the Student-teacher will say "I do not remember 

Saying or doing that", or “surely that mistake was corrected as-it happened". 


The supervisor is collecting data which he will use, not to convict the 
student-teacher, but assist him and lead him to better ideas, during the 
discussion. It is an accepted fact that we sometimes learn from mistakes, 
the student Should do so. When the teacher is engaged in the task of passing 
on information, Organising the class, conducting written exercises, writing 
on the blackboard, he may not realise what he may be doing wrong. The super- 
visor sitting at the back of the class. wiil be able to notice and note down 
these points. Goldhammer has this to say here: 


epee S if, in effect, tomorrow's problems and plans are structured upon 
false representations of reality, then the whole business will have been 
a terrible waste and will not be likely to result in anything better than 
disenchantment. 


It is disenchantment that we must try to minimise or eradicate completely 
in any supervisory exercise and especialiy, in clinical supervision. 


During the observation stage -of the supervision, there are certain"donts" 
that every supervisor should remember - they are enumerated in the paragraph 
that follows. 

(i) It causes concern, if not disenchantment may even cause complete 
demoralisation on the part of the student-teacher if the super- 
visor interferes with or interrupts the student-teacher's 
procedure of the lesson; unless the student has called upon the 
supervisor for some information. 

The supervisor should not participate in pupil's activities where 
there are signs that he is taking over the part which should be 
played by the teacher. . 

The supervisor should remain alert and move along with pupils and 
the teacher throughout the lesson - not dozing off for a time 
otherwise he will miss part of the lesson. 

He should not walk around the class during the actual teaching, 
this distracts the pupils. However, during the time pupils are 
doing written work or carrying out an experiment, then the super- 
visor may walk around to see that the right thing is being done, 
that the teacher's instructions are being followed and SO oS 
He should avoid making any noise that may distract the pupil’s 
attention - rustling papers, yawning, snoring, tdpping shoes etc. 


(1%) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


ono meee 

- eee > 
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What are the most effective ways of recording the observed behaviour in the 
a 


actual lesson? 
mically feasible, videotaping has been known to be the most 


it was econo 
_ /tutor is impossible at our 


effective. But to have’ one for every supervisor 7 
economic and technological stage of development. Moreover, the siebracapepeaate 
know-how and the time that videotaping involves is so great that. 1t nay be 
more of a hinderance than assistance. The other technological alternative is 
This may not reproduce the visual aspect of the progress 

e audio contribution would be appreciated at the discus- 
However, not many colleges of education would afford 
In the absence of the new 


the tape-recorder. 
of the lesson, but th 
sion time of the lesson. 


a tape-recorder for every supervisor either. 
educational technology, one would have to resort to the most common, and 


sometimes abused method of recording data - that of writing it down. 


There are some cautions that need to be taken about recording this data. 


All the points the supervisor intends to raise at the following conference 


The recording should be done as objectively as possible. 


must be recorded. 
The 


Generalisations, which will lead to heated arguments must be avoided. 
supervisor, for his own convenience, may. devise his own shorthand which he 
can interpret sensible at the discussion’ time. Apparently, there is not much 
need to deal with obvious routine aspects of teaching - bulletin boards, 
dirty windows, physical posture etc. These can be pointed out to the student 
teacher and, it is hoped, in the beginning period of the school practice. 

The point here is that no valuable time may be wasted on trivials - we are 
more concerned with the teaching/learning behaviour. 


Finally, it is» suggested that the supervisor gets time, however short it 
may be, to analyse his points and lay down a strategy of approach to the 
on-coming discussion. He should record his points and trend of thoughts, 
consider which points should come first and which comes last, consider what 
psychological effects these points may have on the student-teacher. Again, 
the supervisor should carefully choose the time when to talk to the student- 
teacher, whether it is right to talk to him immediately after the lesson or 
much later, - 


Fe pe a as two problems, either the supervisor will not have 
teacher so mu ‘ 7 his strategy, or the discussion may upset the student- 
lesson. “On th os he may not be comfortable enough to teach his next 

a ee : € other hand, the supervisor may allow time to elapse so that 
. student-teacher may also have time to reflect over the lesson he has 
just taught. / 


ee a eae pie supervisor may have or think fit to discuss the 

5 mee ae ocus ae considerations on the effects it will have on 

preidseeee. ae But if the supervisor has done his job well at the 

there nrerence and he has laid his Strategy for the discussion, 
Should not be any heartbreaks. 


Th : 
cbeoryee ee should have techniques in systems analysis. While he 
competed etna: . aus ae sk he should have clear in his mind, the 

i1chhe is looking for to be fulfilled by the student- teacher. 
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y 

ve properly and Systematically, that the cera 

bios gee aie learn, that the pupils are 

zen arte ane new knowledge and applying 

ae elle do this effectively the supervisor 
ever limited it may be, of interaction analysis. 


He should be able to sense both the verbal and non-verbal 


behavio 

Wert tapeheend? teacher and of the pupils. He should also study the 

Otay eee» rd: ta the pupils and what the teacher does when odd 
i ur: tn other words, a good Supervisor should study a 

systems analysis approach (such as Flanders IAS). 


the les aus Supervisor should Stay in the classroom from the start of 
ee "YE to the ooo Of it. The 9c. Staff all agreed that it is 
og O arrive when the lesson has begun or to leave before the lesson 


ends. All parts of the lesson are equally important and contribute to 
the teaching-learning interaction. 


Post-Observation Conference: 


This is a very important step in the supervision activity - 
it should not be omitted. In fact, there is more face-to-face dealing 
here between supervisor and student-teacher, it is here that the term 
"clinical" gets its root. 


The purpose for this experience includes: 


a) so that the student-teacher may reflect on the lesson 
he has just taught - whether it went off the way he 
had planned it for or some points of it failed; 


b) so that there is an atmosphere of acceptabic, support 
and understanding on both parties; 


c) so that the student-teacher may learn from any mistakes 
he might have made; 


d) so that the student-teacher should grow from strength 
to strength in his techniques of teaching as he is 


helped by his supervisor; 


it should serve as a reassurance if the student-teacher 
has been nervous and anxious. 


e) 


7) 1. btw es «se Conterence will at times require that you 
assume the role of leader and at other times you be in 
a cooperative participant .... You will participate or 
give leadership in Conferences that are both voluntary 
and scheduled" 


Finally and most important, it is during the post-observation 


L the student-teacher's lessons 
t future objectives for 
et. aigeueee Both supervisor and student-teacher should learn from 
shou a“ 
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-observation conference. All the basic disagreements 
he two parties should be set out to play for the 
the mended weaknesses, it should be assumed, 
“contract” appropriately comes in. 


each other in the post 
should be groned out and t 


L t where 
new supervisory ac ore | 7 : 
will not reappear — this is where the term 


By now the reader must be saying to himself, "all this is 
jdealism, it cannot be put into practice, surely we always follow a 
e or less the same as described above, but the details are 


procedure mor } 
impossible to achieve". The writer agrees with you, but not all the way; 
in our teacher education approach, effective supervision has not yet been 


done. An illustration from the National Teachers’ College’s one teaching 


practice will support your ambivalence. 


At the end of the teaching practice, it was calculated that 
a total of 65,766 miles had been travelled by 50 tutors and external 
examiners to view a total of 3,617 lessons. When further calculation is 
done, it is found that supervising any one lesson costs the supervisor 18 
miles of travelling, it goes on to show that in order to give one 
assessment grade/mark to a final year student, the supervisor/examiner 
travelled about 40 miles on the average. Such an alarming picture raised 
the next question who should do the supervising? 


‘COOPERATIVE OR MASTER TEACHER: 


This approach has allegedly already been adopted by the Faculty 
of Education. Makerere University, and certainly many other institutions. 
It is a healthy move and one that should be encouraged to expand and 
grow. In the United States, in some, if not most, teacher education 
institutions, the regular tutors/professors need not supervise their students 
very much. In their context, there are specially qualified supervisors 
stationed in the areas, but most of the supervising is done by cooperating 


(master “teacher - the regular class teacher whom the student-teacher has 


repldced. 


vs aN This writer has met with problems when he attempted to explore 
the possibility of cooperating teachers helping in the supervision of N.T.C. 
student-teachers. The following obstacles have been projected: 


a) The. first persons approached are the Headteachers. 
Those Say that they are so much absorbed in the administra- 
tion of the school, they cannot find time to see student- 
teachers. 


b) The next persons turned to are the Heads of Departments 


(Subjects). Most often, these have no experience what- 
soever, they are also struggling to settle in the teaching 
business, | 


Cc) For the previous two teaching practices, our students 
have been going to schools and immediately assuming 
headships of their subjects. 
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The most a 
teacher would be See and meaningful Supervisor of the student- 
student-teachers' Class eSeing teacher. He has the time to sit in the 
render assistance wheney © discuss and guide the student-teacher and to 
qhestlan ahs ie. : ver the student-teacher may need it. The next 
> What experience does the regular teacher have? 


for oe solution to this problem would 

such teac * : 

courses to eee te wr*ter has been involved in giving of refresher 
S shose classes had been taken over by ‘Student-teachers 


at a Grade IT Teachers! 
: College. The teacher . < : 
rewarding, they asked foumseetee UE achers found the experience 


be to hold some kind of seminars 


While our problem ma } 
; y be that.of great dj — 
suggestions can be wate: g distances involved, two 


at. Tutors Eravel to various area centres to give some kind of 
tutorial/seminar to the cooperating teachers. 


b) When the school staffing situation stablises, we can narrow 
down the areas for the school practice exercises, say use 
Kampala, Jinja and Mbale/Tororo or Kampala. Masaka and Mbarara 
areas. That way it will be easy to collect the teachers in these 
respective areas and coach them. But cooperating teacher 
education is essential for effective supervision of student- 
teachers. 


' CONCLUSION: 


_ Several issues have been raised in the chapter. Meaningful 
supervisory practice demands more time, patience and tolerance on the part 
of the supervisor. On the other hand, student-teachers have tobe initia- 
ted in the practice of clinical supervision. Clinical supervision is a 
scientific approach to supervision of instruction. In this approach, we 
follow a sequence which makes a complete cycle: pre-observation, obsérvation — 
andi bostsdébservation:¢onference. At the end of the post+observation confe- 
rence, Strategy is laid for the next supervisory activity. Throughout the 
supervisory sequence behaviour - interaction in the teaching-learning 
Situation is the main focus of observation. 


The writer accepts the fact that for the present time, it is not 
So easy to carry out effective clinical supervision with great distances 
involved and with shortages of personnel in the teacher education 
institutions as well as lack of experienced teachers for the purposes of 
cooperating teacher training. Here, a position is tekeny that the teacher, 
can be trained in supervision practice if certain conditions are fulfilled a: 
reducing areas to be used and when the school stat fing De. ee 
Finally, the writer feels that clinical Super VAS is eae ee 
fair supervision in teacher education and it is high time a start int 


direction was made 
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nis form should be duplteated for superv1s10n © 
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Comments - 


AIMS | | (Marks out of 40} 


1 Clarity of aims. | The vurvoses of the lesso 


| are clear | 
| They.are appropriate and 


ropriateness 
0. Ae accepted by students 


of aims 
i 
} 


mae he eee 4 3 
(Marks out of 20} 


PLANNING 


The individual parts of 
the lesson are clearly 
related to each other in 
| an appropriate way. 

| The total organization 

| organization facilitates 
what is to be learned. 


3. Organization of 


| The content is appro- 
priate for the aims of 
the lesson, the level of 
the class, and the 
‘teaching methods 


4. Selection of 
content. 


5. Selection of 
Materials 


The specific instruction- 
al materials and human 
resources used are clear- 
| ly related to the content | 

| Of the lesson and select -| 
ed method of instruction 


_ PERFORMANCE. (Marks out of co] 


Clarity of The content of the lesson | 
presentation is presented so that it 
is understandable to the 
| students. Different poi- | 
nts of view and specific 
illustrations are used 
when appropriate. 


Pacing of the The movement from one 


lesson part of the lesson to the 
other is governed by stu- 
dents’ ‘achievement. The 
teacher stays with tempo 
accordingly 

Teacher— The relationships betwe- 

Student rap- €n students and teachers 

port. are harmonious. 


cont. on next page 
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| PERFORMANCE 


(Marks out of 40) 


9. Variety of 


The teacher devises and 
evaluation 


uses an adequate variety 
of procedures, both 
formal and informal 


‘10. Achievement { The students have 
of aims achieved the aim of 
} the lesson, material is 
' summarised and related 
to rest of Curriculum. 


Total marks (%) 


Additional Comments : 
<back otras te toon oa § 
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STUDENT ASSESSMENT OF TEACHING (Sample) 


Well Adequate Poor | Dont know | 


The teacher was able to: 


pee, ny interest 

9° participation of students 
fe cfearly any new ideas 
simplify compex ideas 


relate issues to real world 


provide examples 


' | make me to think’ 


help where possible with confusions 


answer questions students raised 
My overall reaction to this Session 1s: 


I Bit 


ure negative 
postive not s 
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TRACHER SELF-EVALUATION EXERCISE 
ee es eee 


RATING “ADDITIONAL COMMENT 


STATEMENT 


Comments 


I give my students 

opportunity to practice 

or apply knowledge in 
practical ways : 


In my lectures I stop and 
draw thoughtful feed-back 
from my students regarding 
what I am saying 


I encourage my students to 

exercise their own initia- | 
tives (mental or practical) 
in mastering a subject. 


e 


My daily teaching includes 
wayS of "rewarding" good 
work. 


My assignments are such 
that the student can 

objectively measure his 
success in mastering them. | 


My emotional relation-— 
Ships with my students 

are telaxed and friendly 
and caring. 


te > ae teaching includes the 
connection of my subject 
with other disciplines, 


Cont. on next page 
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Seldom Average Often 
1 2 3 Comments 


8. My teaching includes 
Simulations or role- 
ee, 
playing 


My teaching includes 


actual case studies, 
rt stuaies 


I give my students a 
chance to measure 

their progress half 
Say into a course 


I give students a 
chance to show what 
they do not know, 
without shaming 
themselves. 


My teaching includes 
clear, simple rele- 
vant audio-visual 

aids. 


My course content 
is relevant to the 

job the student will 
actually be expected 
to do in the field. 


My course includes 
relevant interest- 
ingly presented 
"on-the-job" visits. 


15. I change my course 
content to fit 
changing circumsta- 
nces. 


a cont. on next page. 


cp 


16. 


RTs 


G5 


io. 


My lessons are care- 
fully planned and 
prepared. 


Seldom 
I 


I take time to explain 
a student“s error to 
him. 

I give practical 
examples of my 
points. 

I make allowance for 
individual students’ 
differing aptitudes 
and pace of work. 


OVERALL SCORE 


Totals 


REPORT 


You should also write a report, not longer than 2000 words, 
evaluating this experience. This should be turned in 
immediately on return from the experience. 
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attached for teachin ¢ head of department to which the tutor is 
Q9 practice, Please try to consider each attribute 


allowing an overal] judgement of the 
Se. Circle whichever response seems 


to most c 
losely represent the behaviour observed by you during the period 


of teaching practice, 


NAME OF TU'TOR 


e 
ee Re 68 6 © © ©e°ee8o0 


iv Planning of teaching is 
ht eiing IS 


A. thorough and systematic 

B. usually thorough 

C. disorganised 

2. Seemed to have prepared presentations carefully 
A. Always 


B. Almost always 
C. Usually 


D. Occasionally 


3. Stimulates the interest of students 
ps nop) nl col cna a FE y 


to a high degree 
moderately 
little 


distroys interest 


Co Oh oe 


4. Attitudes towards students 


almost always helpful and patient 
usually helpful and patient 


often indifferent or impatient 


hostile 


Lig 


On 
@ 


Places responsibility for learning on the student. 
Places responsibility for learning @ 


A completely 
B. regularly 
Cc. occasionally 
a D. Spoon-feeds students 


6. Ethusiasm for teaching. 


oo Bm. hiob 
B. moderate 
es c. -low 
D. unethusiastic 


7. Attitudes towards innovations in teaching. 


| A. always willing to try different teaching methods. 
ee B. sometimes tries out different teaching methods. 


C. always sticks to one or two teaching methods. 
8. Attitude towards attachment 
A. made full use of the time available 
B. did only the teaching demanded of him/her 
made little use of the time available to improve skills 


S. Grasp of subject matter 


t 
an 


A. seems to be well-read in his/her field 
knowledge of subject matter is only adequate 


C. insufficient knowledge of subjects taught 


10. Attitude to Other staff 
ee ee 


A. positive 


B. indifferent 


C. negative 


Al 


Ll. The tutors Overall effectiveness in this ex erience seemed. 
excellent 


A. 
B. good 
: C. fair 
D. poor 
E. very poor 


Any other comments” 


Signature. 
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AIM OF THE EXPERIENCE 
ee 


The overall aim of this experience is to 


‘get’ of t in= 

a ‘ « Sai nb ee:' Most research supports this approach 

starts the ia our oaberience has supported it also. It successfully 
Process of in-service teachers looking at teaching from outside 


themselves, and it seems t 
O be a ne : : ; 
established behaviour. wsssary first step prior to changing 


“break the habits and 


HOW MUCH TRAINING TIME IS NEEDED? 
ne LLL § 


Pee little. We have found that Flanders system is sufficiently 
complicated and yet Clearly set out, that mastery of that system is 
adequate to cape With any other system that comes along. Experience has 
shown the following sequence to be useful: 


1. Introduce the concept and rationale for IAs. 
2. Students read introductory material and FIAS. 
3. Clarify any points in following discussion. 
4 


- Practice observing. Divide the group into two. One group act as 
students, or alternatively use an audiotape. The other group act as 
observers. One student taps out the time interval of three seconds. 
This should last for approximately 3 minutes and there will be complete 
chaos. Now alternate the groups and try for another 3 minutes. Record 
some of these where all students can see them and compare the 
‘observations. They will be completely different and two problems will 
have come up (1) observers do not observe fast enough. 


(2) inaccurate classification of behaviour at this point, 
go through the ground rules about observations again 


(pp 15 - 17)- Now do another longer practice period 
e.g. (5 minutes) and most people will be recording well 


by that time. 


WZERE SHOULD OBSERVATIONS BE DONE? 


Allow students to select where they would like to observe, but observations 
in at least 3 different kinds of institutions help each student to really 


get to grips with the whole exercise. 
Suggested institutions are: 

a) Nursery schools, 

b) Primary schools, 

c) Medical training centres, 


a) Secondary schools 


Lis 


e) Teacher training colleges, | 
£) Higher education institutions (Egerton, Polytechnic, etc) 
g) Special schools (Jacaranda etc). 


h) Village polytechnics. 


Students can arrange specific schools and times for observation with 
heads of schools or departments. Note that access to government institutions 
can be difficult but a letter to the Provincial Education or Higher Baucation 
Officer is usually enough for permission to be granted. A preliminary 
jetter to the institution is appreciated, as well as a letter of thanks, 
enclosing a summary report, all helps to keep institutions positive in their 


participation in the exercise. 
RESOURCE MATERIAL 


The manual contains basic instructional material which needs 
supplementation from other material. Try to put reading matter on reserve 
in the libraries - it gets students used to using reserve collections, as 


well as efficiently using limited resources. 


NUMBER OF OBSERVATIONS 


We have stipulated a minimum of eight observations, but many students 
will do more. Eight seems to be the point at which enough data forces 
the student to analyse fairly critically, without turning the exercise into 
a major research project. 


Many more ( 20) observations would require the students to spend more 
time over the exercise with decreasing maginal utility. This 8 - 20 
observations would seem to be anqtimal standard to achieve the objectives. 


EVALUATION OF THE EXPERIENCE 


No evaluation format has been included, but some evaluation either 
structured or instructured is necessary. While a written evaluation can 
sei useful, we have found that since the experience is not directly comparable 
ror each student, since they go to different places at different times 
see with different frequency, a written evaluation has limited value. This 
1S mainly an affective experience and needs to be evaluated as such. 
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TABLE 1: SUMMARY 


SCHEDULE OF RECOMMENDED ACTIVITIES 


ACTIVITY _ MATERTAL PERIOD 


Ls Introduction to AIS. Li he 
eee 


2. Students reading/discussion Manual 
3. Practice Observation (FIASY - Manual 
~sreape or 
- Model 
teacher 
- Time-keeper 
4. Planning of observations Introductory 
letter 
5. Observations in educational 
: ‘i ; Manual 1 week 
institutions 


6. Discussion & analysis of 
results in small peer 
groups 


Observation 
data 


7. Compiling report 


8. Discussion of results/ 


; Manual 
evaluation of experience 


All reports 


Evaluation 
format 


i 


Total period needed 2 weeks (minimum) : 
SNe RCN CLE a «Ok Fe ee a 


aed. 
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TEACHERS GUIDE To UNIT T WoO 


GUIDE FOR TEACHERS SUPERVISING DURING MICROTEACHING 


PREPARE YOUSELF 
in 5 Ag ED 


Although the exercises are already prepared for you, try to read 
through the programme hefore you go to meet your group. an you have had 
experience of the programme you can anticipate where students are likely 
to encounter problems, and Prepare material or ideas to help them. 


_ GIVE ENOUGH TIME FoR EVALUATION 
ec ATION 


; There is a temptation to let students teach beyond their alloted 
micro-lesson time. Inevitably, this leads to less time available for 
evaluating their performance. So Simply keep to the stated times in the manual. 


GIVE CRITICAL PRESCRIPTIVE FEEDBACK. 
eee BP EEDSACK 
Quality of feedback, 
SACK 


You will find generally that the peer group feedback to the student 
teacher is unrealistic. This-is partly because they are often not really 
clear about the skill, but also they are reluctant to put pressure on their 
colleagues, as their time will come around soon. Your role then is to pick 
up faults and provide constructive and flear feedback immediately after 
performance of a skill . Delayed feedback in this situation is worse than 
useless, and the peer group learn from you how to give adequate and helpful 
feedback: Teachers will benefit more from critical but prescriptive feedback 
than they do from vaguely positive feedback. 


USE OF GRADUATES FROM PROGRAMME AS TUTORS 
—————— Se ee, fo EU EUR 


Due to the shortage of permanent staff in the programme, and also 
tutors who are familiar with microteaching, we have been using graduates of 
the programme as group tutors. This has proved to be a valuable experience 
all round and can be successfully implemented. A good briefing and provision 
of some support is all that is necessary to start the unit. ' 


EQUIPMENT 


Students should be issued with a C60 cassette tape for their own use 
during the period, and returned at the end of the experience. 


Tape recorders and model tapes should be kept easily accessible, but 
their use monitored. There will be heavy use on the equipment SRE f:. 
should be taken to keep recording heads clean, and any faults notifie 


promptly. 


GROUPING THE STUDENTS 


between 5 - 7 members, and be heterogenous 


The group should have 
in composition. 


TEACHERS SUIDE TO Get r HREE 


enough time should be given to itt 


Opportunity to try out every teaching method. 


This unit needs to be followed up durin 
students will tend to revert to 


even required to try out the ne 


g teaching practice, otherwise 
their basic ‘survival’ skills unless encouraged 
w methods in the real teaching situation. 
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TEACHERS GUIDE T0909 UNIT FOUR 


There are three main areas of emp 
use of teaching aids while teaching; 
equipment; and to locate or design the 
attention to two things - that teachers 
and that they have the Opportunity to t 


actual teaching aids. This requires 
get hands on experience of the equipment, 
€ach using various teaching aids. 


x 4 | Another way to 
organise it can be in small grou - i 
a erOUps Of 5 ~ 7 students, who work through the skills 


Provision of software needs to be arranged in advance. Materials 
needed are: 


- manilla paper 
- butcher paper 

- scrap paper 

* pencils 

- audio cassettes 

- films (photographic) 

= felt pens 

~ paint brushes 

- paints (water colours) 

=. letra set 

- overhead transparencies or exposed X-ray films 
= glue 

- old magazines 


Other more permanent materials needed are: 


- scissors 

- razor blades 
- rulers 

= set squares 


- lettering guides 


A semi permanent working area. is needed for continual access by trainers that 
meets the following functions: 

- for design and preparation of A/V aids. 

- for self instruction/study of equipment 


- for splicing editing tapes and films 


- for display of materials 


- for storage of materials needed. 


Lad 


i j ions can be 
centres in other more developed institut 
a. i ormation Centre, 
pa tly useful centres are Agricultural Inf 
Curren 
valuable. 


Kenya Technical Teachers’ College 
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PRPPPSSRS Guipe 


0 _NIT a i Se 


The key to this unit lies in: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Matching the student to a Suitable attachment area 


Good supervision 


Sufficient ime to practice 


A checklist you should follow is: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(7) 


Identify attachment places for the period of teaching practice 
check whether: | 


- they have students for the period 
- there are suitable co-operating teachers; 
the general atmosphere of the school is accepting and is 


positive towards the experience, 


Allow students to select which school they want to go to. 
Avoid sending students to: 


- their immediate former station; 


a school where they will not have access to clinical areas 
Or subjects they can teach. 


schools where daily supervision will not be good enough. 


Confirm with the schools who to expect and for what period. 


Send students for a preliminary visit to arrange scheme of 
work, timetable and accommodation. 


Make arrangements for imprest allowances to be drawn. 


Plan the supervision schedule for all students, and give 
everybody copies. 


Have extra copies made of the assessment schedules for . 
co-operating teachers so that each student has enough copies 


for the experience. 


~ 
< 
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